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THE ROPE-LADDER. 
A Story of Real Life. 
By R. D. GREEN-PRICE. 


IN TWO PARTS, 


PART THE FIRST.—CHAPTER IL. 


HAD taken the plunge, and now 
there was nothing to be done but to 
strike out and swim boldly. Hesi- 
tation would have been fatal. 

We were ushered into a cosy 
little room on the first floor of the 
hotel, with a blazing fire, and supper 
for two was soon ready. It was all 
very mysterious, but not all un- 
pleasant—at least I thought so ; for. 
forty years had not knocked all the 
romance out of me. The muffler, 
hat, and ulster were, placed carelessly 

down, and there I was téte-a-téte 
with my new companion, é the full light of two chandeliers, as I 
handed her her tea, I had a full opportunity of a careful scrutiny. 

A well-formed head, with hair not very dark, and not auburn, but 
light, thick, and wavy, cut short to suit the strange disguise ; a beautiful 
square forehead, neither too high nor too low, taken in unison with those 
dark eyes and eyebrows, so full of expression that they seemed ‘to blend 
together ; a strength of purpose, toned down only by those soft drooping 
eyelids and long lashes. that gave a softness past admiration. The nose 
slightly retroussé (only slightly), and beneath it a pretty little mouth 
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and chin, showing a trifle_of the firmness that reigned within. The 
complexion very fair, lit with the flush of recent excitement, and 
giving it unwonted grage—a charming boy, in fact, in Eton collar, black 
square jacket, and dark blue serge trousers. I felt quite proud of him. 
But I was compelled to act a little for, the present, to be cautious and 
diplomatic. , 

“Waiter, bring another egg and some jam. These schoolboys are 
pretty much alike in their tastes, and my young friend thinks himself 
fortunate to get such a chance to-night.” 

“Well, sir, we find ’em tidy customers in the refreshment department, 
over the buns and chockolets ; they don’t trouble our joints much, bless 
your heart.” 

A silvery laugh that nearly upset all my efforts at deception came 
from the opposite side of the table, and lit up those pale cheeks into as 
vivacious a little picture as I ever saw. But the experiment was too 
dangerous for repetition. Tea over, my companion selected an arm-chair, 
just as a boy would do, and stretching her toes towards the fire, with the 
tiniest bit of blue stocking peeping between her rather sailor-like trousers 
and low shoes, I was presented with a fresh picture for meditation, 

However, it was time to send my protégée to bed, which I did with 
as good grace as I could, having made some little secret preparations for 
her toilet out of my own portmanteau. 

“You know the number of your room, Fortune. Breakfast at 8.30; 
we will not go into business till to-morrow.” 

A step forward, and that pretty white hand came forth again, and 
the eyes spoke the rest. 

Perhaps she expected a kiss, for she came right up to me with a 
fearless trust that I hardly knew how to refuse. I took her hand: 

“Good-night, Fortune; F hope you will sleep well after your 
adventures.” 

“ Good-night, {—a—ther. Don’t fear for me, I have never been so 
happy in my life.” 

The door closed. I listened to her retreating steps, and, falling 
back into my arm-chair, was soon lost in thought. 

What had I done? What could come of all this? Had I not 
assisted the escape of a runaway school teacher? I, an inspector, 
responsible to Government and my own conscience for my good behaviour ! 
Suppose my poor dear wife could have looked in upon me a few minutes 
before, what explanation could I give that any sane person would 
believe? What would my grown-up children say to have another elder 
sister thrust on them in this fashion? How would the cruel, hard, 
mischief-making world sum up my wonderful romance?—In a very 
matter-of-fact and prosy fashion, I imagine. And yet how else could I 
have acted than I had done? And then I thought, as a man thinks, 
why did'I not accept that offered cheek, and show her that there was a 
warm heart beneath this blunt exterior? These and a hundred other 
reflections spun through my brain; and no poor ship in the current of 
the maelstrom ever whirled in a more hopeless state to its destruction 
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than did the poor inspector that night, until at fast he crept off silently, 
in the small hours of the morning, to bed, to try to sleep the sleep of the 
innocent, and to persuade himself that he was not quite destitute of 
principle. 

I awoke at 7.30 next morning, at the double knock of Tom, “ the 
boots,” tired and haggard over the events of yesterday, yet stirred by a 
certain indescribable excitement, quite foreign to my nature. I turned 
over on the pillow, and cried out “Tom, don’t disturb my young friend 
in No. 20, he will be tired after his journey, but leave his boots and hot 
water outside his door.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

I was terrified when I thought of the boots. Would she already be 
betrayed ? 

Punctually at 8.30 in walked my schoolboy, as clean and neat as a 
new pin, with a bright smile and a “good morning,” as if her present 
dress and manners had been part of an every-day life. A cheerful, 
chatty little breakfast we had, and I felt certainly more at home and 
more able to face the difficulties of the day. The dry old waiter had only 
just cleared away the breakfast-things, and I had cracked a parting joke 
with him, when I was obliged to dash into the “black waters” once 
more, as a man does who starts to swim for an unknown shore. 

“ My dear (you see I had advanced in parental authority), I have to 
go to a school inspection at eleven o’clock, and we must talk over some 
plans for your future. The first thing to be done must be to put you in 
proper garments, and yet how this is to be accomplished is a problem I 
have not yet mastered. You can only leave this hotel as you entered it, 
and cannot remain here after to-day. I told the manageress that you were 
going to Edinburgh, and there we must go. I will see what can be done 
towards a new wardrobe for you in this quaint old town, and must steal 
a short time between my inspections to do this. It is quite a new piece 
of unofficial business, this, for me—but I will do my best. There is one 
important matter I am obliged reluctantly to mention : I am little known 
here, and not at all by the shop-keepers, and I did not come prepared 
with a long purse. It will be publishing our predicament if I ask anyone 
to become a reference on such an order as ladies’ clothes.” 

I had got thus far when I saw that tiny hand diving into its trousers 
pockets, and out came a very fat purse. “ Look here,” she said, “I did 
not come unprovided with money ; I have twenty-five pounds which my 
guardians gave me when they left me at that horrid school. Take it, it 
is all yours. Ido not wish to burden anyone;” and then, diving into 
her inside jacket pocket, she said: “Here is a copy of my father’s will, 
and the agent’s address. You will see that I am entitled to about one 
thousand pounds when I come of age, and the interest is to be paid me 
quarterly. I forgot to tell you this last night. It is all for you,” and 
she handed over these papers, which I carefully put away in my dispatch- 

box; and bringing out a novel I had purchased the morning before, I said: 

“ Now, dear Fortune, here is something to amuse you till my return. 
Promise me not to leave the hotel till you see me again.” 
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“© Qh yes, I will sit as quiet asa mouse. But may [ look out of the 
window at that beautiful river yonder, and those pretty hills that look so 
brown beyond? Nobody will notice me, I am sure.” 

“« By all means, my caged sailor girl ; make yourself as contented and 
happy as you can. Look at the river till your eyes ache. They call it 
the Eden—fit contemplation for such an Eve! I will not be a moment 
longer than can be helped.” 

With a wave of my hand (perhaps, to be strictly accurate, it really 
was a kiss of the hand) I was off. 

It was a very casual inspection, I am afraid, that I got through that 
morning, and I was almost rude to the parson when he asked me to 
lunch with him. What a bear he must have thought the strange 
inspector to be ! 

Hurrying on, with my heart in my mouth (for I had to invent a very 
improbable story at a ladies’ outfitting warehouse), I called en route at 
the post-office for letters. There would be one from my wife without a 
doubt, and, for the first time in my life, I positively shunned the thought 
of it. There was a certain guilty consciousness, when I remembered the 
little bird I was harbouring yonder, that turned me momentarily sick. I 
entered the post-office, and there, sure enough was the dear well-known 
handwriting that I knew never failed me when away from home. But 
there was a telegram also. Some bothering master wanting to put me 
off on some trivial excuse, I suppose! It had better be got through 
first. 

“From Police Inspector at——, to J. Gardiner, School Inspector, 
Carlisle. Information received of disappearance of young lady governess 
from charity school about hour after your departure. No clue of her. 
Am requested to communicate you for special instructions as to reward 
being offered. Reply at once.” 

My wife’s letter went unopened into my pocket. I was bound to 
think instantly and decide. Here was a fresh difficulty which I had not 
anticipated, and if a man ever had “ guilty” written on his countenance, 
I had at that moment. Luckily the police inspector was not behind me 
then, and I recovered my composure. I had gone too far to go back. 

‘Please give me a telegraph form ;” and I wrote: ‘ From J. Gardiner 
to Police Inspector Very sorry at contents of telegram. Pray 
communicate with friends of lost girl. No instructions as to reward till 
you hear further.” 

“This will keep the bloodhounds off the scent for a time, at all 
events,” thought I, and away I went, rather like a hunted hare, to the 
best shop in the town for ladies’ apparel. 

“T am sent on a delicate mission,” said I hesitatingly, “but my Wife 
is ill and cannot come herself. She has a young lady friend she wants 
to fit out to go to a finishing school, and has promised to give her an 
outfit at once. I know very little about such things, but can choose a 
pretty plain dress or two—and that is a pretty coloured petticoat,” pointing 
to one near me, 

Then came an awkward question: “I must trouble you, sir, for the 
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height of the lady, and could you tell us how many inches round the 
waist ?” 

Luckily I was fairly equal to the occasion. Judging Miss Fortune to 
be not far off the height of my eldest daughter, and not much less round 
the waist, I took a shot at a venture: “Height, five feet four-and-a-half 
inches ; twenty inches round the waist.” 

I chose two dresses—a nice gray, and a dark-blue serge that would 
suit her sailor propensities, and went far more into the minutie of the 
wardrobe than I could have believed my ordinary pluck capable of. 

“‘T will send a box in a couple of hours for the things if you will 
kindly get them ready and pack them.” I paid the bill with the 
aid of her money, and then dashed off to a trunk-maker, chose a nice 
unpretending sort of box, and ordered the letters “ F. C.” to be painted 
on it before being sent to Messrs. Thrupps, the ladies’ millinery 
establishments 

Once more I hurried off at a very unofficial walk to another school 
inspection, a disgracefully hurried one; but it was autumn and holiday 
time, and no rector or manager turned up to criticise. I gave it a 
first-rate report, and then made for the hotel. Every step brought fresh 
fears and imaginary dangers. I felt as if I were walking into the crater 
of Vesuvius. My bird would be gone, flown into a policeman’s clutches, 
or perhaps that prim old mistress had come herself and claimed her. To 
think that I had not foreseen these dangers and taken precautions against 
them. To leave her unprotected in an hotel, it really was the height of 
folly. "With no small misgivings I entered the hotel. Thank Heaven! 
no policeman in the hall nor on the stairs—there is yet a chance. I open 
the door, and there is my little caged bird safe enough, without one 
feather ruffled, and pleased beyond measure to see me return. Who 
knows but that she had had her misgivings also lest I should go away 
and leave her to her fate, having possession of her money, her papers, her 
secret and all. But no, if she had these fears there was a braver heart 
than mine behind that white shirt and blue tie, and I felt ashamed of 
myself for doubting her. 

“What an age you have been! I hope you spoke nicely to the 
poor children you went to see, Were they like our children? I have 
counted every window in that factory down there, I have watched every 
sparrow on yonder housetop, I have dipped into your book, I have 
wondered what you will do with me, and have been quite happy.” 

I said how glad I was to hear it, and I tried to cheer myself by her 
smiling face. ‘ Your box will be here in half-an-hour, dear, and we must 
start by the express for Edinburgh in an hour. You must have some 
food before you go. How and where to change this boy’s costume I 
cannot yet quite decide. One thing is certain you must leave this place 
as you entered it. Promise me once more to do exactly what I tell yqu, 
and we may be rewarded by success,” 

I sat down and wrote a mysterious letter to Edinburgh. I never 
thought of opening my wife’s letter, or sending her one in return, so full 
were my thoughts of present plans, 
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Once more we were on the platform, and there was a box as well as 
a portmanteau among the luggage about to be labelled ‘“ Edinburgh.” 
I stopped the porter. ‘Hold hard! My young friend has lost one box, 
and I am going to tie this one round his neck lest he should lose it. 
Put it in the carriage with him.” 

Yes, sir.” 

My young friend smiled a pretty smile, and the porter touched his 
cap. Up came the puffing express to wait its usual ten minutes. The 
guard was soon spotted, and when he had done handing out a gouty old 
gentleman, I said to him: “Guard, I have a young gentleman here who 
missed your train yesterday, and his friends are very unhappy about 
him. I have undertaken his safe custody this time. Can you put him 
in a compartment and turn the key? I have promised to see his luggage 
in the same compartment with him,” at the same time applying the 
silver key in the most skilful way I could, and the bait took. 

“T think I could manage it for you, sir, by asking two passengers to 
move. I do not think they are very particular gents.” 

The rest was soon done, my precious Fortune and her luggage were 
safely deposited alone in a compartment, but not before I had given her 
full instructions to change her clothes, and at the first stopping-place I 
would come and tap at her window to see how she had got on. She was 
to keep up the disguise as far as she possibly could on leaving the train 
so as not to attract attention—the muffler, and ulster, and hat, were 
again to be put on over her dress, and she was from that day to be called 
Flora Carlisle. 

At Lockerbie, the first stoppage, out I jumped, running down the 
train to the carriage, the number of which I had taken a mental note of, 
and, tapping the window, down came the sash. 

“T came to see how you were getting on,” and standing on the 
carriage step peeped in. There she was, really a woman after all. I 
quite &dmired my own taste as an outfitter—such a pretty figure. 

“Qh, do come in, how could you manage to fit me so well without a 
measure? I have not had the slightest difficulty with anything. You are 
such a dear good creature for being so kind tome. Am I not a swell?” 

The natural pride of a woman, thought I; but, nevertheless, I was a 
little proud of her. “ No time for chat now, dear, the train will be off in 
three minutes ; we shall be at Edinburgh in less than an hour. Prudence 
says you must not be betrayed by me, and I have no carriage key. When 
the train stops at. Edinburgh put on the old ulster and comforter and the 
old hat, hide that pretty little new hat which I bought for you in your 
muff, and tell the porter to take your box to the outside of the station, 
where you expect a gentleman to meet you. Be on the look-out for me 
there. I have telegraphed for rooms at a nice hotel in Prince’s Street. 
Reecollect, Flora, you are starting on a new career and we must begin 
carefully.” 

“Take your seats, gentlemen, please,” shouted the guards, one gentle 
aqueeze of the hand in token of confidence and assent, and away we went 

again for our destination. 
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At Edinburgh I hailed a cab outside the station, secured my port- 
manteau, and awaited my schoolboy, and in scarcely a minute there he 
was beautifully muffled. “How are you, dear boy? How punctual! 
We have no time to talk now, jumpin. I have told our cabman where 
to go.” 

Away went the cab, and as we turned the corner out of the station 
into the street the old hat lit in the lap of a shoeblack and was gone for 
ever. The ulster and muffler were rolled away among my wraps, the 
new hat carefully crowned its edifice, and a little stroking down of the 
hair and dress brought all the rest into place. 

‘Thank Heaven, we have done with one disguise, at all events, dear 
Fortune—I mean Flora, and I hope it may be long before you will want 
another.” 

A sweet smile, the real unassumed smile of a girl, was all the 
response, but the happy look of those bright trustful eyes was in 
itself a world of thanks. I took a fatherly view of the case, and before 
the cab stopped at the hotel I had stolen a most parental kiss, taking care 
to add that I would always treat her as a kind and indulgent parent so 
long as she was a good obedient girl. 

After handing Flora over to the tender mercies of the chambermaid, 
and ordering supper, I made some plans for action. To-morrow was 
Saturday. It was my usual holiday on circuit from Friday till Tuesday. 
Edinburgh was outside my beat, and official expenses would not stand 
two passengers, double hotel bills, and private sitting rooms. But I was 
in for it, and there was no turning back now. I would enjoy to-morrow 
and Sunday in devoting myself to Flora, and do all I could to learn her 
character and gain her confidence before I left her in charge of a lady 
here in Edinburgh, whom I had known for some time, and in whom I 
had implicit trust. Time enough to tell this all to Flora to-morrow. 
Then it was that my wife’s letter came flashing across my mind. I tore 
it open—no particular news, all the little home talk that usually interested 
me so much. My eldest daughter had been taken for a drive in the Park 
by some rich neighbours, and was much admired. We lived in London, 
I should have told you. My son had written from his tutor’s in Germany, 
where he was reading for the army, that he was very flourishing, and it 
concluded with a wish that I should come home as soon as possible, as 
they were all dying to hear about my new circuit, what new friends I 
had made, ete. This was all very nice, but it had to be answered, and I 
did it in the best way I could. My dear wife would be astonished to 
hear that being at Carlisle I could not resist the temptation to run up to 
lovely Edinburgh to spend Sunday and back on Tuesday. Then I added 
that I liked my circuit, should try and be at home next week, hinting at 
the end that perhaps I should have some news to tell them when I did 
come—the usual loves all round, and the letter was sealed up and posted. 

Supper and bed. Flora was down to the minute in her blue sailor 
dress the next morning, and I was delighted as much with her as the 
dress. ‘No nasty inspections to-day, Flora; I am going to give myself 
up to you, and we will do the lions of this beautiful city.” 
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“ What do you think of those pretty gardens down yonder in front 
of the windows, and those endless stories of old historic houses opposite, 
each inhabited in flats by endless families, and the old castle up there, 
Holyrood down there (pointing to the left), and Arthur’s Seat beyond in 
the distance—are you equal to a day’s sight-seeing?” 

“Oh, yes, charmed at the thought of it. I never saw any town in 
England, except Liverpool, till I was taken to that horrid school, and 
the docks were the only object of interest to me there.” 

So away we went after breakfast, and did Edinburgh in as thorough 
a fashion as it ever had been done. I expected to find Flora complain of 
being tired, but she positively wore me down. It was well into the 
afternoon before we returned, and I recommended her lying down in her 
room for a short time, and I would send her a cup of tea, while I digested 
the daily papers. 

The leading articles were as commonplace as usual, none of my chiefs 
had shuffled off their mortal coil to give way for promotion, and I 
turned unconsciously to the ladies’ sheet (the first)—no friends or foes 
married or dead, and I was on the point of throwing down the paper 
with disgust, and saying “as stupid as ever,” when I chanced on an 
advertisement, ‘“ Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, for a few nights only, Irving 
and Ellen Terry in Shakespeare’s plays. To-night, ‘‘The Merchant of 
Venice.’” 

This must be a hoax, thought I; but no, it could not be. It was the 
slack season in London, and the appreciative people of Edinburgh have 
prevailed on them to come down; no doubt of it. The bell was rung 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

“Waiter, send me up the head boots (always the most civil and 
obliging man in an hotel). Please go and take a box for me at the 
Theatre Royal to-night. I see Irving is there.” 

“ Well, sir, I will do my best; but I fear it is too late, as I have 
heard all the best places in the theatre were taken some time back.” 

“Never mind, try—pay double if you like. It is Saturday, and you 
Scotch are so particular about infringing on the ‘sacred sabbath’ that I 
dare say at the last moment there will be some vacant box.” 

Away went the boots with my crisp note in his hand, and I awaited 
his return anxiously. If I had a mania it was my love of Shakespeare 
and his plays, and to think of this grand opportunity of showing Flora 
such a play, and enlarging her untrained mind in a new direction. It 
was jolly ; it was capital. What a boy I felt when the boots told me he 
had succeeded after much difficulty and diplomacy, and I had my box- 
ticket ! 

A gentle tap at Flora’s door. 

“ Are you very tired?” 

“No, not a bit.” 

“Then put on your hat and come down to me. I have a little treat 
for you.” 

When she came I unfolded my proposal about the theatre. She was 
enchanted. She had never seen the inside of a theatre in her life, and 
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began pouring out endless questions as to what it was like, which I 
answered as well as I could, because I wanted the reality to break upon 
her as much as a surprise as possible. 

“There is one thing we must do, Flora; you will want an addition to 
your wardrobe—a light dress and an opera-cloak of some kind. I don’t 
think I can trust you to go alone, or myself either, into a shop here on 
such an errand ; we will go together. There is just time before dinner.” 

We sallied out and I chose a pretty light muslin dress, trimmed with 
pale blue, that did not make a great hole in my pocket, and a nice cloak 
to match, fitted it and all. Then on the way home we chanced on a 
florist’s shop, and I drove her into ecstacies over a flower for her hair. 

Dinner time was devoted to a preliminary lecture on Shakespeare. 
The poor little thing was profoundly ignorant of everything about him, 
and when I told her that he was probably the greatest genius England, 
or perhaps the world, had ever known, that although we had little that 
was authentic of his early life, and that not greatly to his renown, we 
could tell still less of how he acquired his wonderful and boundless 
knowledge of men and manners in all nations and countries. That he 
was one of those born geniuses, whose every idea ripened into splendid 
fruit, and who even in the dark age of English literature in which he 
lived was able to stand out as a beacon of the present and many future 
ages. I waxed so warm over one of my favourite themes that I was 
quite lost for the time to the effect my words were having on my fair 
little companion opposite. 

The hour arrived and away we went to our box at the theatre. She 
was a little frightened at first, and to tell the truth, I was also a little 
nervous lest I might be recognised in a box with a young and pretty 
girl by some friend who might chance to be there. So I hastened to 
place Flora with her back to the audience and hidden by the partition 
of the next box, while I took my chair behind her. 

The curtain rose, and the crowded audience were at once rapt in 
attention. The scenery had been brought from London at an enormous 
expense ; the play was well placed upon the stage; the company was a 
chosen one, and had brought their dresses with them. 4s for the acting, 
it was incomparable. 

When Portia first entered, so beautifully portrayed by Ellen Terry, 
Flora gave a full flutter of delight, and when Irving as Shylock cast his 
first anathema on Antonio, she unconsciously clenched her little fists and 
pinched her programme into shreds. I never moved behind her, and 

she seemed totally oblivious of any earthly being in that arena except 
the actors on the stage and herself. At last came that tremendous 
and terribly pathetic exit of Shylock after the triat scene. Irving was 
grander than ever; superbly cynical to Gratiano, bearing on his face the 
weight of humiliation and the “scorn of scorn.” No one could resist a 
feeling of profound pity for the insulted and degraded Shylock. He was 
grand in his misery. 

When the last scene was reached, Flora’s pent-up feelings could hold 
out no longer. There was a little struggle—did I say little? it was a big 
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one—and then such a torrent of tears, not common tears—they seemed to 
come from the very depth of the breast beneath that muslin dress—that I 
hardly knew whether I should try to check them or not, rapt as I was 
in that incomparable scene, I determined that she should have “her 
bond,” and those floodgates of her heart seemed as if they had never 
been unloosed before—and probably it was so. Was it for good or ill that 
I had now been the chief actor in, and inspector of, her outburst? When 
the curtain fell at last, comedy having succeeded tragedy and poetry 
having softened passion, she was calm again, almost in a trance, as I 
gently raised her to go. As I took her arm in mine to leave she shook 
like a leaf, and it required a few assuring squeezes of my hand to nerve 
her for the effort. 

Home to the hotel we came nevertheless, and once more I reflected on 
our perilous position. 

The next day was Sunday, and Sunday in Scotland is a stern reality. 
We went to church, of course. I had not yet had an opportunity of 
forming any opinion of my protégée’s religious views, and I soon found 
that although her education in this, as in other things, had been consider- 
ably neglected, she thoroughly believed in her Christian duties, and was 
inclined to run after no extremes. 

‘ We were coming down the street from church, when a sudden tap on 
the shoulder from behind gave me a guilty shudder. 

“Why, Gardiner, old fellow! It is you, is it not? What brings 
you so far north? Have been doing the “Trossachs,” I suppose, with 
your eldest daughter? Pray introduce me. I spotted you in church.” 

“Miss Carlisle—Mr. Marriott. Not my daughter, but a friend of 
mine I have brought up here to place under the care of Miss Maclary,” 
said I, keeping up my nerves wonderfully under this sudden onslaught 
of an old college chum. 

“Indeed! And so you are bringing this young lady to Edinburgh 
to finish her education, I suppose. Pray look in and have a cup of tea 
with us this evening, Mrs. Marriott will be delighted. My eldest son is 
at home, and would be pleased to know from you all about the Civil 
Service examinations, of which he is just going to undergo the agonies ; 
and we should like to make Miss Carlisle’s acquaintance.” 

I thought it would be hard to spare one hour of the few that remained 
for us to be together, and in strict Sabbatarian Edinburgh it would be 
better to decline. So I said : “Thank you very much, Marriott ; but we 
must deny ourselves this pleasure, as our time is fully cut out for us 
to-day.” 

“Then, at least, I hope you will allow Miss Carlisle to pay us an 
occasional visit from Miss Maclary’s, whom we know very well by 
reputation. We will promise to take every care of her.” 

“Qh, certainly; she will owe you much gratitude for so kindly 
thinking of her.” 

We bade the great writer to the signet adieu, and Miss Carlisle dropped 
him such a bewitching bow that sent her to the top of the class in my 
estimation in manners and deportment. 

As I said before, Sunday is essentially a quiet day in Scotland, and 
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we caught the prevailing epidemic, and spent the greater part of it in quiet 
talk in our arm-chairs, and rested from the labours and excitement of 
yesterday. 

I unfolded my plans to her: she was to go the next day to Miss 
Maclary, a maiden lady, who had long resided in Edinburgh, and took a 
few young ladies of Flora’s age to live with her, and superintended their 
studies at the Ladies’ Institution, where all the best masters were to be 
obtained. 

Here she would have every opportunity of educating herself in all 
the higher branches. She would be thoroughly well looked after, and 
have quite as much liberty as was proper for a young lady of her age and 
position. I should have to supplement her own £50 a-year with another 
of my own, trusting that when she came of age she would repay this, if 
I ever had occasion to ask her to do so. 

She sat and patiently listened to all I had to say, and seemed to take 
it in intuitively. 

“ Yes,” she said, “I will gladly do all you wish ; but—but, when am 
I to see you? I feel as if you were now a necessary part of my existence. 
If you go away and leave me, I shall lose sight of that ‘ladder.’ I’m 
sure I shall ;” and after a pause, “ Suppose that horrid old matron or the 
agents come and carry me away, and you not there to protect me?” 

I was obliged to assure her that my professional duties made it 
impossible I could stay in Edinburgh. I tried to calm her natural fear of 
being kidnapped, by telling her that, Edinburgh would be the-last place 
in which anybody would come to look for her, unless she discovered 
herself by writing to some old acquaintance, which I strictly forbade. 

“Then I am never ta see you—not even hear from you? May I not 
write you letters, tell you my thoughts, and how I get on? Oh, that will 
be cruel indeed. I shall never get near that ‘ladder’ without my pro- 
tector ; I know I shall not,” and I saw the tears standing brimming over 
in those soft dark eyes. 

Here was a rock ahead which I had foreseen. Concerning those 
letters, I felt that they were a necessity to both of us. I could no more 
exist for many days or weeks without knowing how this interesting 
creature was getting on than I could have flown in the air at that moment. 
Then, on the other hand, letters told tales: supposing they fell into the 
hands of my wife, to whom I had not had the pluck to make a clean 
breast of the whole affair. Why, it was perfectly shocking to contem- 
plate the wreck of my domestic happiness which might ensue. I 
could burn the letters, it’s true ; but, supposing one came when I was on 
a tour of inspection, my wife had a trick of opening my letters, which I 
had never thought of objecting to, and now it would be too late. Happy 
thought! There was a man’s last refuge—his club. She might write to 
me at my club; letters are not forwarded there without special instruc- 
tions. How much more I should use my club than I used to do! 

“Yes, dear Flora, we will correspond, if you wish it; but you must 
promise me faithfully only to write to the address in London,” and then 
I wrote on a slip of paper “ Oxford and Cambridge Club.” 


[To be continued.] 
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ART IN AFGHANISTAN. 


By Lirutenant Simpson, R.A. 


i id [Norz.—The following note addressed to me and forwarding a very 
interesting paper speaks for itself. It is pleasant, however, to reflect 
that THe Tueatre finds its way to South Afghanistan, and is the 
means of uniting those of dramatic and artistic tastes with their absent 
friends in the old country, and of cementing a very healthy bond of 
| union.—C, S.] 

“THULL CHoTraLi, Sourh AFGHANISTAN, 


“ June 19th, 1881. 
“TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE THEATRE.’ 


“‘Sir,—A subscriber to your entertaining serial from its commence- 
ment, I am deprived this month of the pleasure of its perusal, owing 
to the post, for the troops here having been looted and burnt by the 

| Pathans, a not very uncommon occurrence since the retirement of 





our force from Kandahar. As I therefore cannot derive information 
from it this month, I attempt to contribute a few lines on the 
encouragement of the drama in India.—I am, yours faithfully, 

“H. A. D. Simpson, Lieutenant R.A.” 


een +r 


HAT recollections does not any allusion to the Drama 
in India bring to the memory of the Anglo-Indian! He 
sees before him the small crowded theatre with its 

iJ audience rapidly melting away from the excessive heat, 

V the wondering looks of the Native, and the panting 

and exhausted actor. In no part of the world is the 

theatre a more acceptable form of amusement, and 

no part of the world is, from its climate, more thoroughly unsuited 

for it than India. I suppose this is the reason that speculative attempts 

’ to keep up professional companies in the Presidency towns almost 
invariably meet with failure. The Native does not patronise the English 

theatre. Even the higher class of Native who understands our language 

does not appreciate what he sees. Manners and customs are represented 
so utterly different from his own that the action of the play is an enigma 
to him which he cannot solve. Thus the circus will draw its hundred 


al 








to the theatre’s one. Then the enervating effect of the climate produces 
its evil results on the Englishman, and a play which the same man would 
watch with interest at home he turns from with disgust in India. It is 


4 too heavy for him. “ We don’t want the legitimate drama out here,” he 
says, “with a thermometer at a century. Give us a light comedy, or 
/ better still a burlesque, or comic opera, but not too long.” 


The Anglo-Indian is a late diner and an early riser. Consequently 
i¢ the performance rarely commences before nine o’clock and must conclude 
| at eleven or the dialogue of the actors will be almost drowned by the 
yawns of the audience. Professional companies are not very much 
encouraged in India, for as a rule the elements comprising them are bad. 
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Organised generally by some speculative Parsee, it does not do to inquire 
into the professional antecedents of the members. 

Dropping into the theatre in Bombay after a dinner at the Byculla 
Club, it is a little startling to recognise in the leader of the orchestra the 
features of your discharged regimental bootmaker, a man who was an 
excellent exponent of the banjo in the canteen, but hardly up to your 
idea of what the leader of an orchestra should be in a professional 
company. Good companies probably could not be supported, as there is 
a large expense incurred in bringing out the members from England, and 
much study is required on arrival, as audiences, though comparatively 
small, are exacting. Two or three fresh pieces must be played in the 
same week, and rehearsals in the theatre in the heat of an Indian day 
fre very trying. To a great extent, therefore, the companies are 
composed of amateurs just entering on the profession—“ dames-errant” 
and second or third-rate professionals. They fail signally to amuse, and, 
I believe, to fill their own pockets. 

Although professional acting cannot be pronounced a success in India, 
it is the home of the amateur, especially in its up-country stations. He 
has it all his own way, and his friends are blind to his deficiencies. No 
unpleasant professional rival exists there to contrast with his representa- 
tion of Captain Hawkesley, which’ consists in strutting about the stage 
indulging in vain endeavours to induce an eye-glass to remain in his eye. 
Where would the Indian station be without its amateur dramatic society? 
Simply nowhere. What a flutter is there among the lady members when 
it is announced that the energetic manager, Major B , has determined 
on getting up some more theatricals, ‘Of course I shall have the best 
part this time!” says Mrs. D . The best part in Mrs. D 8 
idea is that one to which the author has allotted the greatest number of 
words, and the necessary exponent of which should have her fair share of 
good looks and youth. 

Now Mrs, D—— has a defective memory, only equalled in quality 
by her acting ; has somewhat passed her premiére jeunesse, and, like the 
Lady Jane in “ Patience,” “ has arrived at the coming by-and-by, in which 
there is a little too much of her.” But she is the wife of the deputy- 
collector of Jampur, and Major B , who has a certain knowledge of 
acting and stage requirements, yet hesitates at refusing her request, and 
shudders when he thinks of the success of the piece. He must, therefore, 
select a play in which Mrs, D: , as “leading lady,” can do as little 
harm as possible, trusting to the smaller part taken by pretty little 
Mrs. E—— (who is only a subaltern’s wife, but has some knowledge of 
acting) to cover the glaring inconsistencies of Mrs. D At length, 
after much trouble, a piece is selected ; and now, you would think, every- 
thing must go smoothly. The parts for the gentlemen have only to be 
cast, and the piece put in rehearsal. But no, Captain C objects to 
his part of Captain Hawkesley, and writes to assure the manager that 

Potter is his part in “ Still Waters,” and that he could not dream of 
taking any other. Now Captain G—— is the recognised “ Villain” of the 
company, and the present professed exponent of Potter its “leading old 
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man.” The manager expostulates, and C—— insists, but finally has to 
yield, with much grumbling, to the “veto” of the manager. The piece 
is cast. Then follow heated discussions as to the best time for rehearsal. 
“T vote for after mess,” says young Jones, who is playing the Detective. 
“T think it is so nice before dinner,” Mrs. D rejoins. The difficulty 
is overcome by the urbane manager, and the piece is now in full swing. 

“Don’t you think, Hawkesley, if, instead, as at present, of walking 
in from the wing on Mrs. Mildmay’s dress, and remarking: ‘Am I to 
have nothing for “‘my” rose?’ it would be better if you came a little 
way behind her and laid the stress on the word ‘nothing,’ instead of 
‘my’?” mildly suggests the manager. “ Well, no; I don’t think I do. 
But of course if you wish me to, I will,” responds Hawkesley in an 
injured tone. ‘Don’t turn the lamp down instead of up on the night, 
Mrs. Sternhold.” “Of course I should not be so stupid,” answers the 
matron testily. She is stupid enough, however, and Hawkesley is some- 
what alarmed at having to recognise Mrs. Sternhold in a stage darkness. 
But we anticipate. 

The time is drawing on for representation, and the “ durzi,” or Native 
tailor, is hard at work in the verandah of the bungalows (Indian houses) 
constructing dresses for the ladies and loud suits for some of the gentlemen. 
The scenery is being painted, and the various stage properties constructed. 
Arrangements are also being made for the conveyance of sound to the 
audience. This is a very difficult matter in India. The theatres are 
generally long, narrow, high rooms, with a stage at one end. 

Amateurs, as a rule, find it very difficult to make themselves heard. 
Even if they begin speaking a sentence sufficiently clear and distinct to 
be heard, their voices sink at the end of the sentence, and so the point 
of the remark is unheard. To modify this defect a number of empty 
“chalters” (pitchers of earthenware) are fastened up in the flies, mouths 
downwards, and answer their purpose of sounding-boards fairly well. 
Thin wires are also run along from the flies over the heads of the audience. 
The stage and the house generally is lighted with cocoa-nut oil lamps and 
candles, as gas does not exist in these parts of India; indeed, only in 
one or two big towns. 

Two representations are, as a rule, given. One is called the first, or 
“ordinary night,” and is more or less of a dress rehearsal. The prices of 
admission are cheaper on that night—two rupees for a reserved seat—but 
on “staff nights” the prices are double—I suppose for the pleasure of 
seeing the leading officials of the station, and on the chance that the 
performance may be a little more perfect. Great care must be observed 
by the manager as to the disposal of the seats. The general and his staff 
and the leading civilian, both must be seated in the front of the reserve 
seats, and the lesser lights behind. There is woe indeed if this is not 
strictly attended to. 

Let us go and look at the performance on “staff night.” The over- 
ture by the military band has commenced, and in a few minutes we shall 
see what the manager has made of his little company. We glance round 

the house, and see at once that Major B——’s arrangements are perfect : 
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for in the front row of reserved seats there is the general, his family, and 
staff, on the right side of the centre opening between the reserve seats, 
and the leading civilian of Jampur on the left. Behind them is a little 
sea of tan-faced warriors and civilians, pretty smiling faces of women 
just out from home, and the sad pale faces of those who have been longer 
in the country than is good for their health. Further back still the 
sturdy British soldier, the half-caste clerk, etc. But now the bell rings 
for the curtain to rise, and there is a dead silence, at first followed by a 
little applause at the scene. 

For the performance, suffice to say that as Mrs. Sternhold does not 
turn out the lamp as on the ordinary night, that Mildmay’s ladder is as 
trustworthy as his memory on this occasion, the piece is fairly played, 
and the curtain rings down amidst great applause. The Native tongas 
(carriages), drawn by bullocks, whirl, or rather drag, the audience away 
to their respective bungalows, and the theatrical excitement closes with a 
supper to the company. Toasts are drunk, and the lurid glare of the 
Indian sun rising from its bed too frequently lights the way home of the 
last to leave this festive seene—the closing incident of one of the many 
attempts to relieve the dull monotony of Anglo-Indian life. 








OLD AND NEW PLAYBILLS. 


turning over volume after volume of old 
playbills, the identical bills from which 
Geneste compiled that useful book of 
reference, “The English Stage.” 

Great names, names “familiar in our 
mouths as household words,” stared me 
in the face, until those heroes of the 
past seemed to flit before me, like the 
ghosts as they passed before Macbeth in the pit of Acheron. There 
were Garrick and Mrs. Woffington, then came the stately Siddons, 
followed by the Kemble family, so richly gifted by nature in beauty 
and presence that they seemed to fill the stage and awe the audience 
by their grandeur; then came Kean, and I remembered, when a boy, 
I had heard tell how “the theatre was so hushed you might have 
heard a pin drop, then roused to enthusiasm by some grand effort of 
the actor’s art.” Braham, Miss Stephens, and Miss Paton, who all 
discoursed sweet music, were there too, and many more. When I 
closed the last volume I could not help thinking the collection formed 
a wonderful record of time, fame, and mortality. 

These old bills belong to that period which some people delight 
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to call the palmy days; but I always think that palmy period very 
difficult to define—it ended only to begin again, or it never stopped 
at all. Surely, when Macready had Drury Lane, and Madame Vestris 
Covent Garden, with such grand companies, plays so magnificently 
cast and acted, it was a palmy time. Again, when Charles Kean 
was manager of the Princess’s, his revivals of “Richard IL,” 
“Henry VIII,” “The Winter’s Tale,” “Sardanapalus,” were we 
not content with them? So now, again, have we not Irving and 
Ellen Terry following up the bright example of the bygone time? 
“Le Roi est mort, vive le Roi!” I hate to hear the croaking of 
the frogs about the past: enjoy the present, and be thankful for it. 

But I must hark back to my title, and carry out the intent on 
which I started, viz. the tracing the various forms and changes of 
the old bills to the new. 

Those of Covent Garden and Drury Lane at the end of the last 
century and at the beginning of the present were small, about the 
size of half a sheet of that letter-paper called Bath post. The paper 
was thin, the type ugly. After setting forth the play and farce, the 
opera or drama, of the evening, one third of the bill was occupied in 
underlining the consecutive performances and the forthcoming arrange- 
ments. Strange to say, some of these bills, notably on the first night 
of a new play, withheld the very information most needed: they 
omitted the names of the characters, and only gave those of the 
actors. This may have been, as Mr. Puff says, “to beget an awful 
attention in the audience;” it must have puzzled them. 

After these mean shabby-looking bills came a change, and like 
all fashions it went from one extreme to another, A large double 
bill, twenty inches long by eighteen wide, came into use, the type 
large—well, there was plenty of room for big letters ; all the names 
seemed starred, as if to be read in the dark and without spectacles, 
the printers’ ink was laid on thick. Those were the days, or rather 
nights, when gloves were en régle: you may guess the consequences. 

One of these bills, Covent Garden, March Ist, 1841, is now 
before me. “London Assurance”—the first night. What a galaxy 
of names! Farren, Bartley, Charles Mathews, James Anderson, 
Keeley, Harley, Brindal, Madame Vestris, Mrs. Nisbett, Mrs. Humby ! 
Only forty years ago, and yet there is only one survivor of that 
original cast. 

A Drury Lane bill, when Macready was manager, gives an example 
of variety in the evening’s amusement, February 5th, 1842. “ Acis 
and Galatea”—Miss P. Horton, Miss Romer, Henry Phillips, and 
Allen ; “The Prisoner of War,” a drama by Douglas Jerrold, with 
Phelps, Anderson, Keeley, Hudson, Morris Barnett, Selby, Miss 
Fortescue, and Mrs. Keeley ; and yet something to follow—Mr. and 
Mrs. Keeley in the farce of “The Windmill.” 

It will be seen by these old bills that the public had more for 
their money than fashion now exacts. The play commenced at seven, 
and seldom terminated before twelve; there was half-price at nine, 
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or at the end of the third act of the play. Well, if half the money 
it was more than half the entertainment. This half-price has only 
died out within the last twenty years. I knew a manager who, at a 
few minutes to seven, looked through the peep-hole of the green 
curtain, and saw the house crammed in every part. He exclaimed quite 
seriously, and as if with regret: “Why, there will be no room for 
the half-price !” 

Aladdin’s pretended uncle cried through the streets of Bagdad, 
“New lamps for old.” Mr. Rimmel imitated him by giving new bills 
for old—he waved his magician’s wand, and brought about a new 
state of things. He gaye us a dainty bill, neatly printed, perfumed 
with all the sweet scents of Arabia, not larger than a sheet of note 
paper, the edges thereof serrated or embossed—a bill anyone would 
be pleased to accept. The public endorsed it freely, but it was a 
bill no longer, a programme now. 

The old form once broken through, change has followed change— 
like Ixion’s wheel it is for ever turning. We have come to an illus- 
trated programme. Theatres whereat opera comique, farcical comedy, 
or burlesque is given adorn the margin with sketches of the principal 
characters. 

On we go again, and yet another change. A card—the correct 
card—esthetic in colour; it might be called the menu of the evening 
in lieu of the programme. This is the last thing out. 

At the Operas, Covent Garden and Her Majesty’s, you never get 
bill, programme, card, or anything else relating to the evening. There 
will be found in your box or stall a printed strip, half-a-yard long ; it 
concerns only the opera of the future—from to-morrow to that day 
fortnight; but the business or pleasure of the evening is carefully 
avoided. To the habitué it matters little, but some people must be 
sorely perplexed to know who is who, and which is which. The 
fifteen puzzle must be a trifle to it. Well, you can buy a book, only 
two shillings, and solve the mystery. You can study Italian, with 
the correct pronunciation, and have “a divided duty” of keeping 
one eye on the English side and one on the Italian. Now here is 
room for improvement. Why not have a neat bill of the evening’s 
opera, the cast set forth, followed by the argument—the story of 
the said opera well told, act by act? 

There is another playbill I may mention. It is of white satin, 
fringed with gold. I have one, and I treasure it—the Olympic Theatre, 
March 17th, 1859. The Queen and Prince Consort were there that 
night, and Robson acted in “The Porter's Knot” and “ Mazeppa.” 
What wonderful power was in that little man! How quickly he 
moved us to tears and laughter—the one chasing away the other so 
rapidly. Let me fold up my bill and put it carefully away; the 
white satin has mellowed to a creamy hue, the gold fringe is tarnished, 
the memory of that pleasant time alone seems fresh and bright. 
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MISS MARIE DE GREY. 


HE original of this month’s portrait, 
Miss Marie de Grey, made her first 
appearance in an important part at the 
Court Theatre, London (then under 
the management of Miss Litton), as 
Eucharis, in Mr. Alfred Thompson’s 
fantastic idyll, “Calypso.” She ap- 
pears from the first to have pleased 

the public, by the grace and refinement 

of her singing and acting. And in this 
case, as in that of so many other English 
actresses (Mrs. Bancroft, Miss Fanny 

Josephs, and Miss Cavendish occur at once 

to our recollection) burlesque has proved 

to be a good introduction and prelude to 
higher dramatic efforts. We find Miss 
de Grey immediately afterwards undertaking 
the part of Mrs. Alston in Mr. Frank 

Marshall’s “ Brighton.” And in this also 

she appears not only to have secured, but to have retained whenever 

she has since appeared in the piece, the approbation of the audience. 

Shortly afterwards we find her playing at St. George’s Hall, with a 

eompany of amateurs, the réle, in which she has since distinguished 

herself, of Lady Teazle. The “Era,” in noticing this performance, says : 

“Miss Marie de Grey made an excellent Lady Teazle. Her personal 

appearance is prepossessing, and she played with the ease of an artist who 

is conscious of having carefully studied and clearly apprehended the 
business in hand.” 

After this she visited Dublin with Mr. Wyndham’s “ Brighton” com- 
pany, resuming her former part of Mrs. Alston, and in September of the 
same year (1875) she accepted an engagement with Mr. Parry, at the 
Theatre Royal, Hull, and played Mrs. Singleton Bliss in Byron’s comedy 
of “Cyril’s Success.” In January, 1876, she returned to town to play 
her former part of Mrs. Alston at the Criterion Theatre; and in February 
she appeared in several towns in the North of England as Lady Betty 
Noel, in Miss Harfleur’s “ Clancarty” company. Of this representation 
the “Doncaster Chronicle” says: “The various characters were well 
represented .... Miss Marie de Grey was the Lady Betty Noel. We 
have seldom been so taken with a performance. Added to an unusually 
prepossessing appearance, this lady has also an excellent voice, and there 
is evidently the making of a great actress in her.” 

_ The next part of importance that Miss de Grey took was that of 
Jenny Temple in “Stolen Kisses,” for which she was engaged by 
Mr. Arthur Garner,,and achieved a decided success in Scotland and the 
North of England. This was in 1876; and after playing in the Leeds 
pantomime, she again essayed the rdle of Lady ‘Teazle, at the Theatre 
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Royal. On the termination of her engagement at Leeds she was engaged 
by Mr. John Redcliff for his “‘ Great Divorce Case” company, with whom 
she travelled through England, Scotland, and Ireland, playing the leading 
part of Mrs. Graham. 

In November, 1877, Miss de Grey, returning to burlesque for a short 
time, replaced Miss Camille Dubois in “ Champagne,” and was engaged 
for a similar part in “The Red Rover,” until she was again engaged (in 
April, 1878) for her old part of Jenny Temple, in “ Stolen Kisses,” when 
she returned to Scotland to find her former success doubled, and she 
continued playing here until her departure for India in October of the 
same year. It was in Calcutta that Miss de Grey had an opportunity of 
playing parts better suited to her than those for which she had been 
hitherto cast. We are prevented from quoting the numerous favourable 
criticisms that she received during her stay in India. It suffiees to say 
that in her old part of Lady Betty Noel, as Mirza (“ Palace of Truth ”); 
Anne Chute (“Colleen Bawn”), Grace Harkaway, Mrs. Netwell, Lady 
Daventry, Mrs. Larking, Helen, Louise (“ Frou-Frou”), and as Mabel 
Fane (“Masks and Faces”), the Indian press were unanimous in her favour. 
She returned to England in 1879 to play for a short time with Madame 
Dolaro in the “ First Night ” and “ Another Drink,” at the Folly Theatre, 
and was then engaged by Mr. Emery, of the Priwce of Wales Theatre, 
Liverpool, for the part of Hester Grazebrook, in “An Unequal Match.” 
After travelling for some months with Mr. Wyndham’s company in 
“ Brighton,” she accepted an engagement with Mr. Bentley for the entire 
lead in a company which he was taking through Scotland. Here she 
played such parts as Pauline, Desdemona, Mrs. Sternhold, Ophelia, Julie 
de Mortemar, Portia, and Lady Macbeth. 

On leaving Mr. Bentley she was engaged by Mr. and Mrs. Chippendale 
to support them in “The Rivals,” “The School for Scandal,” and the 
rest of the famous comedies with which the names of these actors are 
peculiarly associated, and at the conclusion of her engagement with them 
Miss de Grey took the Olympic Theatre for a short season, and braved 
the criticism of a London audience, not only as Lady Teazle and Kate 
Hardcastle, but as Rosalind in “ As You Like It,” a part which she had 
never before attempted. That Miss de Grey did not over-estimate her 
own powers, we think proved by the fact that, in spite of the numerous 
difficulties she had to face in the shape of insufficient rehearsals, the 
extreme heat of the weather, and the somewhat lukewarm support of 
some of the members of the company, she continued at the end of one of 
the longest and most fatiguing of London seasons not only to attract 
fair houses, but to provoke her audience to the display of enthusiasm. 

As an actress Miss de Grey appears to us to be specially distinguished 
by the spirit and intelligence of her acting: although she will probably 
succeed better in parts requiring tenderness and the display of the lighter 
emotions than in those which make larger demands on the passions, yet 
there is no reason why she should not, with care and study, become a fit 

representative of the grander Shakespearian parts. We may add that in 
addition to her other qualifications for the stage, Miss de Grey possesses 
- & voice of great power and mezzo-soprano compass. . 
L 
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MARIE ROZE. 








E are indebted to “The New 
York Musical Courier” for the 
following Biographical Sketch 
of Marie Roze’s remarkable 
career : 

“Marie Roze-Mapleson was 
born in the Rue de la Chaussée 
d’Antin, Paris, on the 4th of 
March, 1850, and was the 
youngest child of Roze de la 
Haye, lineal descendant of the 
famous Count Roze de la Haye, 
who emigrated in 1586 from 
Holland with his dependants 
and entered the service of the 
King of France. M. Roze was 
a well-to-do lawyer in Paris, and numbered among his numerous 
elients Auber, Dumas (pére), Meyerbeer, and Flotow; consequently 
Marie Roze was from the beginning of her career thrown into the 
society of these great men, frequently meeting them at her father’s 
table, together with Victor Hugo, Berlioz, Victor Massé, Gounod, 
Ambroise Thomas, Ralfe, etc. Auber was the first who recognised 
Marie’s vocal and histrionic ability, and it was at his earnest request 
that Roze permitted her to enter the Imperial Conservatoire as Auber’s 
favourite pupil, Auber being at that period director of this institution 
and the intimate friend of Napoleon III. 

‘Marie first appeared in public on March 16th, 1865, having been 
specially selected by Auber to sing a Benedictus in the chapel of the 
Tuileries before the Emperor and Empress of the French, in celebration 
of the Prince Imperial’s birthday. The Empress was so pleased with 
the young girl’s voice, beauty, and graceful bearing, that she requested 
that Marie Roze should appear again before her, which she did on the 
23rd of May, and sang upon this occasion a composition specially 
composed for her by Auber, fully sustaining the very favourable impres- 
sion she had previously made; in acknowledgment of which the 
Emperor sent her a magnificent gold medal, bearing on one side his 
portrait, by Barne, and on the other the inscription, ‘Pour le solo 
chanté par Marie Roze.’ Her friends, however, did not allow this 
success and the great honour conferred upon her by the Emperor to 
interfere with her studies, but, very wisely refusing all offers for 
engagements, caused her to continue them, which she did with such 
success as to obtain the first prize medal and diploma of the Imperial 
Conservatoire on the 20th of July, 1866, 

“ Adolphe de Leuven, then director of the Opéra Comique, lost 
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no time in securing Marie Roze, and she signed, a few days later, an 
engagement with him for three years. Feeling convinced that he had 
secured a prize, Leuven immediately put Hérold’s opera of ‘Marie’ 
into rehearsal, which opera was produced a few weeks later with 
great éclat. Success followed success, and Marie Roze became the 
rage of Paris, appearing successfully as Anna in ‘La Dame Blanche ;’ 
Zerlina, in ‘Fra Diavolo;’ Marguerite, in ‘Pré Aux Clercs.’ Then 
Mehul’s ‘Joseph’ was revived, in which Marie Roze and Capoul 
created such a furor. Following this, Auber’s ‘L’Ambassadrice’ was 
produced, when Marie Roze and Capoul scored another hit. Marie 
Roze then appeared in ‘Le Fils du Brigadier,’ by Victor Massé, in 
which she created the réle of Thérése, much to the delight of the 
composer, who immediately began to write ‘Paul et Virginie’ for 
her and Capoul, By this time Auber had completed his new opera, 
‘Le Premier Jour de Bonheur,’ which was at once put into rehearsal, 
the principal réle being especially written for Marie Roze. The opera 
was produced on the 15th of February, 1868, and so great was the 
demand for tickets that hundreds were unable to obtain admission. 
Marie Roze fairly took the audience by storm. Her air ‘Les D’jinnis’ 
was encored seven times, until she became so exhausted by excite- 
ment, fatigue, and the heat of the theatre, that she was obliged to 
retire to her dressing-room; the curtain was lowered, the greatest 
excitement prevailing among the audience, and it was some time before 
the opera could be proceeded with. Marie Roze’s songs in this opera 
became the rage—were sung everywhere, in the aristocratic saloons, 
by the military bands, and in all the concerts, cafés chantants, and 
theatres. This opera ran the entire season, and was given the last 
night for the occasion of Marie Roze’s benefit and retirement from 
the Opéra Comique to the Grand Opéra. 

“Fired by a justifiable ambition to make a name in grand opera, 
Marie Roze commenced to study the rdle of Marguerite in ‘Faust,’ 
under Charles Gounod, in which opera she made her début at the 
Grand Opéra in December, 1869, and, notwithstanding the fact that 
she followed Carvalho, the original of this rdle, she succeeded in 
gaining the favour of one of the most cultured and critical audiences 
in Europe, and her début at the Grand Opéra was a pronounced success, 
During this season Marie Roze sang at all the Imperial concerts given 
at the Tuileries by the Emperor, the last of which was given on 
Monday, March 14th, 1870. The grand entertainment given upon this 
occasion is celebrated as being the last of its kind ever given at the 
Tuileries, It was while Marie Roze was singing that the cipher despatch 
was received by the Emperor from Ems which decided the war between 
France and Germany, which was declared on July 15th. Marie Roze 
instead of leaving Paria with the other artists of the opera, remained 
in the city, and during the siege was chosen to sing ‘The Marseillaise’ 
and other patriotic songs to the vast audiences assembled to hear her. 

“During the blockade Marie Roze even refused to take advantage of 
the liberty accorded by the Germans to all women to leave the beleaguered 
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city, but remained to perform the part of a true and loyal Frenchwoman. 
She organised an ambulance of her own, which she supported by giving 
concerts and even dramatic performances, thus proving her wonderful 
versatility. Notable among these representations was the occasion when 
Marie Roze, instead of singing one evening, recited a shepherd’s refrain 
by that favourite poet of the French populace, Béranger. The occasion 
was for the benefit of the suffering ones in Paris at that time. She was 
attired in a shepherd’s costume, and looked as bewitching as she always 
does. Among the vast audience present was the now famous artist, 
De Neuville, who was so captivated by the beauty of the fair prima 
donna in peasant’s garb that he made a sketch of her upon the spot. A 
few weeks later he sent a fine portrait of Marie Roze to herself, and 
begged her acceptance of the gift. The picture now hangs in the salon of 
Mdme. Roze’s residence in London. 

‘‘ Like most artists of the stage, she has received innumerable offers of 
marriage from men in all classes of society. Among her most persistent 
admirers was a young French marquis of very dissipated habits, who 
threatened her frequently with terrible punishment if she continued to 
turn a deaf ear to his suit, and finally invited her to meet him alone at 
a retired spot of the Bois de Boulogne to say to him yes or no, again 
threatening her with permanent disfigurement in case of her failing to 
keep the rendezvous, Greatly alarmed, Marie Roze consulted her friends, 
who, in turn, informed the police. At their suggestion she went to meet 
the marquis, and, when he spoke to her, four concealed commissaires de 
police rushed out and secured him. A bottle of vitriol was found con- 
cealed on his person. He was tried, convicted, and sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment. When the Commune threw open the prisons the 
marquis escaped, and still vowing vengeance he wrote to Marie Roze, 
saying he had sworn to disfigure her face with vitriol; but chance 
prevented him carrying out his diabolical design. As he was crossing the 
barricades near Marie Roze’s house one night, he was shot dead by 
the sentry. 

“At the termination of hostilities Marie Roze was presented by 
M. Thiers and Marshal MacMahon with a gold medal and diploma, 
signed by them, thanking her in the name of ‘La France’ for dis- 
tinguished bravery. She was also presented with numerous gold medals 
from the various regiments, in recognition of her great acts of courage and 
charity, and with a bronze medal of the Geneva Convention for ambulance 
service and succour rendered to the sick and wounded. Immediately 
peace reigned once more in Paris, Marie Roze made a tour in Holland, 
visiting all the principal cities and meeting with the greatest success, and 
afterwards accepted an offer to open the opera at Brussels. The king and 
the entire court were present on the occasion of her début, in which she 
appeared as Amelia in ‘ Un Ballo in Maschera,’ being the first time this 
opera was ever performed in Brussels. The King of the Belgians went 
on the stage during the performance to compliment her on her great 
success. Madame Roze, during her stay in Belgium, was presented by 
the king with the ‘ order of merit,’ an honour rarely conferred. 
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“Her growing celebrity attracted the attention of Colonel Mapleson, 
‘director of Her ‘Majesty's Opera, London, who offered Marie Roze a 
brilliant engagement in London, where she appeared the 18th of May, 
1872, as Marguerite in ‘ Faust.’ Her success was so great that Colonel 
Mapleson offered her a five years’ engagement, which she accepted, and 
which resulted in her adopting the Italian stage. Since that time Marie 
Roze has sung every season in London opera, appearing in all the great 
roles of dramatic opera, until to-day she is undoubtedly one of the most 
popular artistes upon the operatic stage. Madame Roze has recently been 
studying oratorio under Mr. Josiah Pittman, and will appear with 
Mr. Sims Reeves in several of his farewell oratorio performances. 

**Madame Roze is not less amiable as a woman than illustrious as an 
artiste. Her manners are singularly fascinating and totally free from 
egotism. She wins the affections of all by her artless grace, and has 
always shown herself the true woman, devoted to her art and evincing no 
petty jealousies. Hence the reason why she is beloved by her fellow 
artistes. Madame Marie Roze is known in private life as Mrs. Henry 
Mapleson, having married in 1877 the eldest son of Colonel Mapleson, of 
Her Majesty’s Opera.” 








MELINGUE 
A REMINISCENCE. 


T will have been seen by those who have 
visited an exhibition of paintings and 
drawings recently opened in London, that 
more than one of our theatrical celebrities, 
whose names figure in the catalogue, dis- 
play in the specimens contributed by them 
a degree of talent the more remarkable 
when the few opportunities allowed them 
for its cultivation are taken into account. 
I am not aware that, with the exception 
of the Protean Sarah Bernhardt, any of 
their colleagues on the other side of the 
Channel have at the present time given 

proof of a similar versatility ; but, some years ago, a striking example 

of artistic ability combined with great dramatic excellence was manifested 
in the person of one of the most popular actors of his day. I allude to 

Etienne Mélingue. 

The son of an old “ grognard” of Napoleon, he began his career as 
apprentice successively to a carpenter and a carver in wood; and, in the 
latter capacity became highly popular with his comrades by repeating for 
their amusement, aided by a retentive memory, whole scenes from dramas 
he had seen at the Boulevard theatres, imitating most effectively the 
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voices and gestures of the different performers. On one occasion he had 
gratified them with so exact a copy of Bocage, as Buridan in “ La Tour de 
Nesle,” as to cause a bystander to remark that if he (the speaker) had 
half the talent of his fellow-apprentice, he would give up carving and 
turn actor at once. 

“Tiens!” said Mélingue. “C’est une idée. I never thought of 
that.” 

He did think of it, however, from that day, and to some purpose ; 
for we find him shortly after volunteering his services for the benefit of 
a rope-dancer at Madame Saqui’s little theatre, and acquitting himself so 
entirely to the satisfaction of the audience that his natural vocation for 
the stage appeared to him no longer a matter of doubt, and he determined 
to master the rudiments of his new profession by actively co-operating 
in the representations organised from time to time in that haven of 
dramatic amateurs, the Salle Chantereine. By dint of incessant solicita- 
tion and daily visits to the different theatrical agents he succeeded, some 
months later, in obtaining an engagement in a small provincial town, 
according to the terms of which he agreed not only to play whatever 
parts might be assigned him, “from Alexander the Great to Alexander 
the Coppersmith,” but also to paint the scenery and design the costumes. 
As ill-luck would have it, before he had finished one set of scenes the 
manager of the still unopened theatre became bankrupt; and Mélingue, 
having no better prospect in view, joined a strolling company on the 
point of embarking at Havre for Guadaloupe, where he arrived in the 


‘ summer of 1830. The first essays of the motley troop were tolerably 


successful ; but a sudden rising of the blacks, and an attempt made by 
them to take possession of the places in the theatre reserved for the 
whites, compelled the governor to interfere, and order the house to be 
closed. Thus, thrown upon their own resources, the ladies of the com- 
pany were reduced to give lessons in dancing, and their male associates 
in fencing; whereas Mélingue, who knew nothing of either accomplish- 
ment, remembered that he had formerly been a scene-painter, and boldly 
announced his readiness to take likenesses, “at all prices and in all sizes.” 
It is presumable that at the period in question the art of portrait-painting 
in Guadaloupe was in its infancy, for no sooner had the advertisement 
appeared than our hero’s studio was crowded with applicants, mostly 
natives, and doubtless attracted by the modicity of the charge, which 
varied, according to the dimensions of the work, from ten sous to two 
francs. “A precious set of ugly scoundrels they were,” observed 
Mélingue, long afterwards, while recounting some of his early adventures, 
“and a pretty caricature I made of them; but they paid down on the 
nail, so that before six months had elapsed I had put by a sufficient sum 
to defray the cost of my passage, and started in the first homebound 
vessel that sailed from the port.” 

Shortly after his arrival in Paris, he signed an engagement with the 
manager of the Porte St. Martin, and from small beginnings gradually 
worked his way into public favour ; he remained there until his marriage 
with Mdlle. Théodorine, a melo-dramatic celebrity of the Ambigu, when 
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he joined her at the latter theatre, and speedily made his mark among 
the leading artists of the Boulevard. The first time I saw him was in 
1844, in a spectacular drama called “Le Miracle des Roses ;” in this 
strange serio-comic medley he played an uphill part with great energy, 
and that peculiar meridional vivacity which invariably characterised his 
acting. He had then a slight propensity to rant, and accentuated the 
letter R after the rolling fashion affected by Beauvallet at the Thédtre 
Frangais ; but these defects—qualities, perhaps, in the eyes or rather 
ears of an Ambigu audience—were subsequently so modified as to be 
almost imperceptible. Among the many characters, good, bad, and 
indifferent, allotted to him about that time, that of Cavalier in Frédéric 
Soulié’s “ Talismans,” deserves special mention, as being unquestionably 
his most remarkable creation up to the evening—never to be forgotten in 
his artistic career—when as D’Artagnan, in the ‘“ Mousquetaires” of 
Alexandre Dumas, he not only embodied to perfection the conception of 
the author, but rendered it still more attractive by a picturesque origi- 
nality entirely his own. As his comrade Bignon said of himself, when 
complimented on his performance of Dixmer in “Le Chevalier de Maison 
Rouge,” “ il est entré carrément dans la peau du bonhomme ;” from the 
first scene to the last he was no longer Mélingue, but the gay and 
chivalrous Gascon, the light-hearted soldier of fortune, the hero of stir- 
ring adventures and amorous exploits. So completely, indeed, did he 
identify himself with the personage, that in later years he never wholly 
succeeded in getting rid of that air of careless bravado which had so 
effectively characterised the gallant mousquetaire, and had insensibly 
become part and parcel of his very self. Even in private life, he could 
not altogether lay aside the martial swagger of his favourite type; when 
you met him on the Boulevard, in his usual every-day dress, a loose 
jacket of black velvet and a broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat, which only 
needed a feather to transport its wearer back to the troublous times of 
the Fronde, his long dark hair fluttering in the wind, and his tall elastic 
figure sauntering jauntily along, you instinctively looked for the rapier 
at his side, and were half inclined to fancy he would accost you with a 
courtly “monseigneur,” instead of a homely and matter-of-fact “ Bon 
jour !” 

During his engagement at the Ambigu, “ La Peste Noire,” a drama by 
the Vicomte d’Arlincourt, the well-known author of “Le Solitaire” and 
other forgotten romances, had been accepted at that theatre, the prin- 
cipal part having been expressly written for Mélingue. After perusing 
the manuscript, the latter absolutely refused to play the character des- 
tined for him, and strongly counselled the manager, M. Antony Béraud, 
not to bring out the piece, as he felt confident that it would not draw a sou. 
‘“‘T am afraid you are right,” answered Béraud ; “ but I have promised; 
and it is too late to retract. What is worse, M. d’Arlincourt evidently 
counts on the aid of your talent, and I can hardly venture to propose a 
substitute.” 

“Leave that to me,” said his pensionnaire. “I think I know how 
to deal with him.” 
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On the following day the Vicomte, anxious for the speedy production 

of his beloved bantling, arrived at the theatre, and was gravely told by 

Mélingue that, to his great regret, he felt compelled to decline the honour 

intended for him ; his political opinions forbidding him personally to 

assist in the propagation of Royalist principles. 

~~ Ah bah !” exclaimed D’Arlincourt. ‘“ Vous étes done républicain ?” 

“Pur sang,” replied the actor in a tone of deep conviction. ‘“ There- 
fore, Monsieur le Vicomte, allow me to suggest that my comrade 
Verner 4 

“‘ Verner!” interrupted the Vicomte, “ the Colossus who plays Porthos 
in the ‘ Mousquetaires’? ” 

“The same.” 

“Out of the question! No grace, no dignity! Besides, he is too 
stout.” 

‘Pardon me, Monsieur le Vicomte,” quietly resumed Mélingue. “I 
was about to observe that, being Legitimist to the backbone, Verner would 
assuredly be the man of all others to do justice to the character.” 

“Ah! he is Legitimist. That alters the case. You are right; it is 
essential that there should be a certain sympathy between the personage 
and its representative. I thank you for your suggestion, Monsieur 
Mélingue ; Verner shall have the part.” 

So the matter was settled. 

It is only fair to add that our hero’s substitute (who, it need searcely 
be said, was no politician, and had very vague ideas as to the relative 
merits of the drapeau blanc and the tricolor) did his best to ensure a 
favourable reception for “La Peste Noire.” Despite his efforts, however, 
and the semi-ironical applause of a deputation from the Faubourg St. 
Germain, assembled to witness the opening performance, the drama—an 
unintelligible concoction of ill-connected scenes and bombastic tirades— 
with difficulty obtained a run of fifteen nights, and was then pitilessly 
consigned to the tomb of the Capulets. 

No one was a greater or more appreciative admirer of Mélingue than 
Alexandre Dumas the elder ; and in 1847, when the Théatre Historique 
commenced under his direction its brilliant but short-lived career, his 
first care was to secure the services of so precious a recruit. Meanwhile, 
the actor's wife had been waging an unprofitable battle at the Comédie 
Frangaise, where she had been engaged by the managing committee on 
the strength of her Boulevard reputation. Both parties soon discovered 
their mistake; as in the case of her predecessor, Madame Dorval, her 
talent, strictly melodramatic, had nothing in common with the classic 
sobriety of the “ maison de Moliére ;” and, after a few years’ ineffectual 
struggle against the overpowering influence of tradition, she voluntarily 
resigned the post of socidtaire which had been conferred upon her, and 
ultimately retired from the stage. Her husband was more fortunate ; 
the class of pieces forming the répertoire of the newly-established theatre 
exactly suited his peculiar style of acting: Henri Quatre, in “ La Reine 
Margot,” Lorin, in “Le Chevalier de Maison Rouge,” Urbain Grandier, 
Monte Cristo, Canolles, in “La Guerre des Femmes,” and, above all, 
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a fresh version of his ever-popular D’Artagnan, in “La Jeunesse des 
Mousquetaires,” successively displayed his versatile qualities to their full 
extent, and mainly contributed, by their continued attraction, to render 
Dumas’s venture one of the most promising theatrical enterprises in the 
capital. 

In 1849 I gladly profited by an invitation to visit Mélingue in the 
Rue Leverd at Belleville. The house inhabited by him—his own property 
—was small, but tastefully furnished, and surrounded by a tolerably 
extensive garden. The principal ornament of the drawing-room was a 
portrait of his father in the uniform of a grenadier, by Raffet ; and in 
his studio, besides several unfinished busts and statuettes of his handi- 
work, hung a great variety of sketches and drawings, chiefly in water- 
colour, bearing the signatures of the leading artists of the day. Two 
bronze busts, one of Moliére, the other of Corneille, by himself, naturally 
attracted my attention, seeing which, he remarked with a smile: “ Vous 
voyez, lorsque je ne pourrai plus jouer, il y aura encore pour moi du pain 
sur la planche.” Even at that time, indeed, his works commanded a 
ready sale ; and two statuettes, one of Duprez, in “Guillaume Tell,” the 
other of Bouffé, in “ Le Gamin de Paris,” rivalled those of Dantan in 
popularity. I have seldom passed a pleasanter hour than in admiring 
the art treasures of his pretty home, and in listening to the graphically- 
told reminiscences of his early life; nor have I often met with a welcome 
more unaffectedly cordial, or wished for a more agreeable companion than 
the owner of the little “rus in urbe” of the Rue Leverd. 

After the closing of the Théatre Historique, Mélingue returned to the 
Porte St. Martin, in 1851, and drew large houses by his excellent per- 
sonation of Buridan, in “La Tour de Nesle.” He appeared to me more 
suited to the part than Frédérick Lemaitre, but lacked the sombre dignity 
of Bocage—the original and by far the best representative of the 
character. In the ensuing year he, for the first time, exhibited in public 
his talent as a sculptor. In “Benvenuto Cellini,” he moulded in a few 
minutes a figure of Hebe, which Napoleon III., who was present on the 
occasion, requested might be reserved for him, and gave it a place of 
honour in his cabinet at the Tuileries. This tour de force was followed 
by a masterly sketch of a rocky landscape in “ Salvator Rosa,” dashed off 
on canvas with similar rapidity, and renewed on each successive per- 
formance of the drama. 


* * * * * * 


My personal recollections of Mélingue end here. He continued for 
some years to delight the public as an actor, but refrained from any 
further display of what he—perhaps not without reason—termed “ artistic 
charlatanism.” Little by little his appearances on the boards became 
rarer, and long before his death, which took place in March, 1875, he 
had virtually retired from the stage, leaving behind him the reputation— 
to use the words of his old comrade Chilly—“ d’un acteur comme il y en 
avait peu, et d’un ami comme il n’y en avait pas.”—-Cuartes Hervey. 
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Poem for Recitation. 


—_—_ oo 


MAD MARIE. 


A Tate or THE FrEeNcH CoNSCRIPTION. 


Can I tell you the name of the woman who passed? We call her mad 
Marie. 

Alas, poor soul ! it’s little to her that living can bring, you see ! 

She’s not so old as she looks, oh no! she’s younger than me, two years, 

Though you wouldn’t think it; but that’s because she has furrowed her 
face with tears. 


We let her roam ; she’s quiet enough. She’ll stand by the stream for hours, 
Or wander away in the woods alone to gather the sweet wild flowers ; 
But if a soldier should chance to pass, you’d see how she’d turn and fiy : 
For there’s her story, and if you'll wait, I'll tell you the reason why. 


There wasn’t a prettier girl, ’tis true, ere trouble had made her mad, 
When she and I were lasses, you know, and each of us loved a lad ; 
For Lawrence had spoken his heart to her, and Martin had got my yea, 
And we'd talked it over between us four, and settled one wedding-day. 


But where’s the use in such times as these when no man’s life is his own, 
When women and children are left to weep, and struggle, and work alone ? 
And all along of the State and wars—a curse on such wars, say I, 
For they only take the likeliest lads, and the residue leave to die.’ 


Well, Lawrence and Martin were drawn with the rest on the eve of our 
wedding-day, 

And Marie and I sat waiting at home for the terrible “go” or “ stay.” 

She kept so silent and looked so sad—I spoke as I did not feel, 

And chattered away in a careless tone as if I’d a heart of steel. 


“Cheer up,” say I, “ not every man as goes to the wars is slain, 

And if they be, there’s none so good but what there’s as good again; 
And you wouldn’t wait for a soldier-lad as had followed the drum, dear, eh?” 
But Marie looks up: “ Oh Janet !” she says, “I would to my dying day!” 


‘Ah well,” say I, with a careless laugh, “it’s just as folks think, you know;” 
But I cried for her all the same, I did, when Lawrence was drawn to go, 
And the luck was mine who'd a lighter heart—for Martin was free to stay ; 
‘But that’s the way of the world—things lie in a topsy-turvy way. 


So Lawrence came up to bid her good-bye, “And keep a good heart,” says he, 
‘For it won’t be long till you see me, dear, if the enemy let me be ; 
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And you'll keep the promise you made me once, at least till you know 
my fate?” 

Her answer came from her big blue eyes: “ Yes, Lawrence,” says she, 
“Tl wait.” 


So he went, and his love was left alone, and Martin and I were wed, 
And we heard no more of the soldier-lad—was he living, or dying, or dead? 
For news comes slow to these parts, you see, and most of it then is lies, 
And I never believe a word I hear, nor half that I see with my eyes. 


You see that cottage down yonder, sir, with the thatch-roof rather low, 
With a stack behind and a field of oats, and the walnut-trees in a row ? 
Well, that was the home where Marie lived, just she and her aunt together, 
And early and late she was hard at work, whatever might be the weather. 


But it went to my heart to see her at work as if she had been a slave, 
For she wasn’t so poor, and alone in the world she hadn’t much call to save ; 
So I said to her once, “Marie,” I said, “for a woman who lives alone, 
Isit worththe whileto worry and work till you're nothing but skin and bone?” 


“‘Nay, Janet,” she sighed (I can sée her now as she leaned on the top of 
the gate), 

“ Do you think I would work for myself alone, up early and take rest late ? 

But I’ve set my heart on a single task—to save up the needful sum 

To buy him out of the ranks for good, my love who has followed the drum. 


“Please God,” says she, “I will do it too, though I toil for it day and night.” 

And she kept her word, for she always did, and the money was sent all right, 

But she never let out that it came from her; I mind how she answered : 
“ Nay ! 

He'll know that it comes from his own true love; there’s never the need to 
say.” 


Well, things went on the same as before, and we heard no more of the lad, 
And the lass, now all her labour was done, grew sickly, and silent, and sad ; 
She made so sure he would come toher soon, since her money had set him free, 
And we hadn’t the heart in the face of her trust to say to her : “ Let him be.” 


But he came at last. (He’d better have died), Oh, well I recall the day, 

For the banks were blue with the violet buds, and the hedges were wliie 
with may, 

And the sun shone out of a cloudless sky that dazzled your eyes to gaze, 

And all the fields down there in the south were hid in a golden haze. 


The news ran over the village like fire, how Lawrence was coming again, 
And all of us hailed the words with joy, for we liked the lad in the main ; 
And he’d been away to the wars, you see, and we thought him a hero bold, 
And there was Marie—a favourite sure with all of us, young and old, 
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So the mower he left his scythe in the grass, and the miller came down 
from the mill, 

And the sheep were left alone-to graze unwatched on the silent hill ; 

And all the village turned out to wait down there on the village-green, 


And she was placed in the midst of us all, as if she had been our queen. 


And we hoisted a flag at the end of the bridge, and so soon as we knew 
he’d come, 

The boys would play him into the town to the music of fife and drum ; 

Marie,” said I, as I wished her joy, “the wedding shall now be soon, 

For, if all goes well, a bride you'll be next week, by the first of June.” 


Then we raised a shout when he came in sight,—but it sank to a hush 
and died 

When we saw him laughing and jesting free with a woman who walked 
at his side, 

A woman with silver pins in her hair and the bold black eyes of the South ; 

And a whispered doubt what her presence might mean was murmured 
from mouth to mouth. 


But we knew too well in a moment more, for Lawrence stepped into the 
crowd, 

And doffing his cap with a jaunty air, he said: “I am pleased and proud 

At the kindly welcome ye’ve given me, friends; and I hope that ye’ll 
greet my wife.” 

This Marie heard! He’d better by far have stabbed her dead with a knife. 


Oh sir ! I hope that so long as I live, I never may see again 

So sure a sign of a broken heart, such a terrible look of pain. 

They say I am hard, and I know that it takes a deal to make me give way, 

But I think ’twould have melted a heart of stone to have looked on that 
sight that day. 


She did not faint, and she did not scream, she seemed at first in a daze, 

As if she had failed to grasp the truth, and she stared with a vacant gaze ; 

She looked to the right and she looked to the left (I would sooner have 
seen her dead), 

Then she rent the air with a piercing shriek, and suddenly turned and fled. 


For months she lay ill, and by day and night her one low murmur would be: 
“Oh Lawrence, my love, I am working hard for the money to set you free!” 
T have seen sad things in my time, I have, but none so bitterly sad ! 

So that’s her story, and now you know why pretty Marie is mad. 


Harriet L. Cumpe-PemBerron. 
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LANC PARTOUT,” gurgles the impresario inside, 
grown fat on four tenors and half-a-dozen sopranos. 
He is soothing his soul, the soul which tenors delight 
not nor sopranos neither, except in the way of 
business, with dominoes. Dominoes must be a 
stimulating game, for I stare before me and I think 
“Blanc partout,” with the benevolent conceit of a man 

who has pointed a moral gratuitously. It is not exactly blanc 

opposite, nor blank either, if you come to that; but morally it is 
the same thing. The paper rainbows round the kiosque are void 
as to meaning if they be variegated as to colour. Reliche is obtrusive 
and monotonous. Cheerful Paris is always obtrusive with its dismal 
statements, and never looks so much at home as in a complet of 
sackcloth under an avalanche of orders. I mow that it bursts into 
a perspiration of reliches with demoniac delight. And reliiche is a 
dismal polysyllable. Look at it facing me, black on blue, pink, 
green, and orange grounds, which have altogether ceased to be pleasure 
grounds. I should only care about the Opera for the cool staircase, 
but it is irritating to see relfche there; the Odéon is a ghastly idea, 
but still its annual cliture has a horrid inhospitable look; so it has 
at the Gaieté, though I don’t pant to see “ Michael Strogoff” again ; 
and the Renaissance and the Variétés, the Bouffes, and the brand- 
new Comédie Parisienne, which might be possible, seeing the enter- 
tainment was light and airy and of a kind that mixes well with 
bochs and sorbets. And, merciful providence! the Frangais is still of 
the monde ot I’on s’ennuie, and the Ambigu has brought out “ Robert 

Macaire” with a rush, like a rash. Conceive a man saying, “Ces 

malles doivent étre & nous,” after Frederick, in the dog-days! 





Mdlle. Rousséil, a young lady with a ten-Bernhardt-self-advertise- 
ment-power of her own, has actually ventured on a benefit at the 
Porte St. Martin, of all torrid focuses! The miserable Maurel, the 
reluctant Montaland, and other distinguished victims to camaraderie, 
were compelled to exhibit themselves to a house of about forty pro- 
vincials with wet pocket-handkerchiefs. 


It was difficult to .get the players together. How could even 
Malle, Rousséil’s robust belief in her witchery expect to collect an 
audience? Even the damp provincials who are surreptitiously pocketing 
the sugar yonder, as though these were yet days when denrées coloniales 
were as precious as gold-dust, instead of being only dusted and sold 
for gold—even they are wise in their new generation, and avoid the 
flies if they cling to the sugar. Ask M. Paul Clives; he will be 
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the first to tell you that the dog-days’ patron from Carcassonne is 
a myth, a mastodon. And, as for the comedians, when they are 
not wealthy enough to have villas at Deauville, which seldom happens, 
they have always engagements there or thereabouts—things that good 
comedians should like even better than villas. The players with the 
villas do not go far, as a rule; and even Deauville was a figurative 
exaggeration. You find them chiefly in the western suburbs, embowered 
at Chaton, amphibious at Asnitres, sylvan at Marlotte, serene with 
the sweet insouciance of their craft and clime everywhere. 


Perhaps Asniétres is the most populous and popular theatrical 
colony. There Thérésa and Monsieur Thérésa keep open house, 
almost next door to the Montigny’s cottage, whence some months 
ago the master, a good provincial premier réle, called to them in 
a state of maniacal frenzy, and where Cedés, insane too again 
unfortunately, used to bewitch the piano and bewilder the guests. 
Maisons-Laffitte is rather more devoted to dramatic authorship, the 
shade of that past-master of the craft, Alexandre Dumas, yet haunting 
its glades. Meudon is rather more critical, and a bit Bohemian in 
spite of that: Banville and Coppée are among its steadfast patrons. 
Barbison, the universe knows, is only Bohemian at this present, and, 
sooth to say, shoddy Bohemian—than which no more damnatory 
description exists. 


But these are the players’ real playgrounds. Outside their limits 
they have a very busy season of it in many a region where the 
normal world is playing. For the French sojourner on sea-coast, by 
spring-side, or in sylvan shadow is a creature of tastes very dissimilar 
to his simple Saxon compeer. The melancholy ocean, untutored 
nature, is not enough for him. The delights of shrimps and donkeys 
appeal to him only intermittently. 


L’ Anglais porte partout la patrie avec lui, 


he says in as bald a line as ever Despréaux dreamed ; but, in truth 
for persistently carrying and airing a kind of pocket patrie, commend 
me to that same Parisian. He must have his absinthe by the 
melancholy ocean, and his two or three light acts after the post-prandial 
coffee, though the Righi frown upon him, though the Mediterranean 
smile. I have known a little Norman fisher village, boasting some 
three hundred permanent inhabitants, and perhaps as many summer 
visitors, put itself into white cravats in the evening and go solemnly 
to the casino in the hotel to hear Arnaud sing, “ Tiens, c’est toi, 
Mathieu, comment ¢a va, mon vieux,” a lyric, the elevated originality 
of which is very fairly described by the title. Nor in more fashionable 
haunts are the entertainments much more enthralling. They are 
generally programmes that rely on the special fascinations of soi-distant 
impromptus, which do not in any way recall that of Versailles. 
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They are “En canot: Revue de la Saison de Trifouielly-des-Bains,” 
@ composition in which the satirist of the local newspaper says 
venomous things about the Maire’s aunt; or “Vi la Marée, ou 
Les Folies de Landernau-sur-Mer,” which is scathingly severe on the 
table-d’héte of the Hotel Victoria, and positively Paul-Louis-Courier- 
esque on the subject of the negligence with which the pier is swept. 
Sometimes a noble amateur throws off a vaudeville between two 
baths. If the local Juvenal and devoted visitor are alike larking, the 
seaside impresarii will fall back on Octave Feuillet, Scribe, and 
De Musset. If “La Chaine” is not on the roughly printed bill, 
you may be sure that “‘Le Cheveu Blanc” is there; or, should this 
fail, “Il Faut qu’une Porte soit Ouverte ou Fermée” is an inevitable 
alternative. 


To play these amiable trifles the holiday caterers collect what 
companies they can—recruits from Montmartre Theatres Royal or 
Republican minor stars from the Galerie St. Hubert. When a real 
star, a boulevard luminary, can be caught, there is frolic and feasting 
at Landernau-sur-Mer. Indeed, the stars complain that they are 
regularly hunted from one holiday haunt to another, and know not 
where to lay their head secure from the invasion and persuasion of 
the managerial tout. Sometimes, of course, the player's holiday is 
worth to him or her twice as much as the working season. Mdme. Théo 
a few days ago received a fabulous fee for playing a new provincial 
piece, “Le Premier Hasard,” at Plombiéres, and at Canterets the 
players are combining the gaiety of the grasshopper with the industry 
of the ant. It is not the first time the class against which La Fontaine’s 
fable was written has reversed and disproved its moral. 


Why, this has been a month of hard labour to the grasshoppers all 
over France, or to the rank and file of the grasshoppers, at any rate. The 
local patronal fétes throng thickly at this season ; and, crowning them all, 
there is that national festival’of the fourteenth. So, on every highway 
giving access to the city, the showmen’s caravans have been plentiful and 
conspicuous this month. Not rude and literally “ one-’oss concerns,” but 
mansions on wheels, dragged by three and four horses, and attended by 
tumbrils containing the furniture of an army corps. The leading van 
will have “ Administration ” neatly painted on it ; the next will announce 
that it is devoted to “ Accessories ;” a third will publish the august 
description: “Troupe, Numéro 1;” and on all will probably be “ Théatre 
Legois,” or ‘‘ Théatre Cordier.” These two industrials seem to do all the 
“strolling” performed in France between them, or, at any rate, all the 
strolling of the more exalted order—strolling that might almost be 
called strutting. They print their own playbills, and in the remote 
recesses of their palatial waggons, I doubt not they keep a poet to compose 
their programmes, They are inordinately long strips, flowing in style 
and emphatic in statement, and they are crafty in the sense that they 
THIRD SERIES,—VOL, IV. M 
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evade the law of copyright in titles with a pen as deftly audacious as 
that of a Fauntleroy or Roupell. At the Boulevard Richard Lenoir—a 
good romantic name for a paltry prosaic place—within sight of the gilded 
Liberty and the Bastille, Monsieur, or, it may be, Messieurs Legois have 
been playing “ Michael Stropgoff” for a fortnight to enthusiastic houses, 
or shanties. The intercalated “p” saves the play from the righteously- 

_ grasping’and of the Société des Auteurs Dramatiques, and from the 
equally good and greedy Assistance Publique. The play is Jules Verne’s 
to all intents and purposes, but burlesquing it is branding it one’s own, 
as it is elsewhere, and M. Legois’ purveyors have only to deface the 
sterling coin (though of no formidable value) to establish a right to it. 
They call the “ Fille de Madame Angot,” the “ Fille de Madame Banjo;” 
“La Mascotte,” ‘“‘La Pacotte;” “The Little Mariée,” “The Little 
Mari ;” and the trick is done, and, if not honour, damages at least 
are safe. 


This littleness of titles, by-the-bye, is becoming a positive plague, or, 
at any rate, an eyesore. No managerial secretary seems to be able to 
draw up an affiche without a diminutive in it in the title line. The 
“ Little Duke,” the “ Little Bride,” and the rest of the literal littlenesses 
are rather past their first freshness, though there is yet an inexplicable 
popular charm in the word “ petit,” feminine or masculine. But the 
‘tMascotte,” the “ Rossotte,” the “ Palotte,” have been raining upon us 
We | in recent months, and the “ Poulotte” and “ Boulotte” are confidently 
i promised. Afterwards the “Calottes” ought to come. 
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This brings one to the frightful, the festal fourteenth. For if these 
fashionable titles have very little to do with the august celebration, the 
Legois and Cordier, who suggested the parenthesis, have a good deal— 
they, and hardly anybody else in the comedian world. Theatrical the 
féte may be, but theatres have very little to do with it, and perhaps this 
essentially dramatically-minded and dramatically-interested people never 
yet enjoyed a national holiday so bereft of dramatic amusements. Here 
and there, on the Montmartre heights, where they played “La Fille du 
Tambour Major” with capital energy and spirit, as on the Invalides 
Plain, where “Rhotomago” was performed three times in the day and 
three times in the evening, until even clumsy Bitous felt disposed to 
make puns about. Roti-mago; here and there the theatres were pretty 
merry amid the roundabouts, and like every other recreative industry in 
this happy time and happy city, made money briskly and continuously. 
But Saint Napoleon that I can remember eclipsed the Saint Republic 
altogether from the point of view of playgoing. At the gratuitous per- 
formances at Opéra and Francais there were, of course, the usual 
phenomenally patient tails-tails, provided with sausages, flasks of wine, 
and flimsy novels, at eleven in the morning to await as comfortably as 
might be the fight for free places at half-past two. Nay, at nine o’clock 
I saw the caudal groups stretching from the Opéra far into the Boule- 
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vard Hausmann, and really, even at that hour, it was a tail with a good 
deal of wag in it. The Minister of the Interior is supposed to select the 
programme on these occasions, but what reasons dictate his selection, the 
dustiest potterers over the dustiest portfolios of M. Courtain’s Ministry 
only know. Et encore! “ Robert le Diable” they selected for the Opéra, 
“Le Monde ot Yon s’Ennuie” for the Frangais, “‘ Michel Strogoff” for 
the Chatelet, and the independent managers followed suit after an 
equally original and inventive fashion. It should, of course, have been 
“« Faust” at the Opéra, “ Hugo” at the Frangais, “ Molitre” at the Odéon, 
and the like. The Chitelet orchestra was popular, pervading the market- 
quarter in full blast and twang, habited as musicians of the First 
Republic’s heroic regiment ; here and there a concert succeeded. The 
children’s equestrian entertainment at the Cirque d’Eté was prodigiously 
patronised, and at Montmartre a small dramatic performance or two was 
fairly attended: but this was all. The people were too active in their 
rejoicing to consent to sit down anywhere for long as simple spectators. 


Indeed the only places where you can comfortably sit down as 
spectators and auditors are those wicked Champs Elysées bowers, where 
the wine is perhaps nasty, and certainly dear, but where the light, 
the air, the freedom and variety are effective compensations. The 
Ambassadeurs is, of course, the first of the happily unholy haunts, and 
there loyal tourists ought to go were it only because that representative 
tourist, H.R.H., likes to take his coffee there, and sometimes throws a 
louis for the copy of the “ Bouquet de Lilas” or ‘‘Le Bateau-Monde,” 
extreme poles of the sentimental and funny popular song. Busiliévre, 
the old Concert Musard, still wends its slow way along, and finds 
fashionable crowds to perform its treadmill promenades. But I am afraid 
the majority of Parisians get wickeder every day, and to listen to Liberty’s 
vocal innuendoes, to meet every feminine notability they ought not to 
meet around the Musard orchestra is not nearly enough for their vicious 
appetites ; they must go to the cirque and hippodrome, hang over the 
railing at the “ artist’s” entrance, and consume a palpable atmosphere of 
women, clowns, and horses, to which the latter contribute by far its 
most wholesome ingredient. "With very serious and reasonable sorrow 
the critics are pointing out this abandonment of the coulisses for the 
stables, the boards for the sawdust. 

EvELYN JERROLD. 
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Our Musical-Box. 











5 P AMLET with the part of the Prince of Denmark omitted 
“by particular desire” is not a more manifest absurdity 
than a musical-box utterly destitute of music. It is, I 
am aware, from a Polyhymnian point of view, a season- 
able axiom, “not to halloo till you are out of the 
Goodwood ;” but, once that closing scene of the annual 
fashionable farce shall have been duly concluded, the 
London musical critic, yearning for his prey, may cry 
aloud for operas, quartets, and sonatas within the precincts of this over- 
grown metropolis, as hopeless of a favourable answer to his imprecations 
as might be a Bayswater sportsman who, sallying forth with dog and gun 
into Kensington Gardens early on the morning of the 12th, should 
interrogate a bland park-keeper as to his chances of grouse on the Long 
Walk. There is no music during the month of August in the British 
capital save that painfully elicited from the sad barrel-organ by the 
truly Tuscan maid, Biddy Flanigan, or by the Pride of the Campagna, 
Judy O’Grady—and haply the blatant blasts of Herr Schwitzer, alias 
ff Jemmy the Slinker, as he expels the disheartening ‘ Du bist so nah und 
i doch so fern” from the recesses of a wheezy cornet, tentatively, whenever 
an interval presents itself to be by him tackled, but with oppressive 
breadth of tone and singleness of purpose, as far as the long unbiassed 
holding-notes are concerned. This artist is also apt to make night 
hideous at public-house corners with “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” a lingering 
melody peculiarly suited to his executive capacities and to the resources 
of his baneful instrument. His strong suit is pathos; and the eccentric 
squawks attending his production of tone are probably attributable to the 
surges of emotion that agitate a too sympathetic soul during his windy 
exponence of an Exile’s anguish or a Lover’s rapture. Should Schwitzer 
have devoted his talents to the clarionet, these phenomena of simultaneous 
psychical and physical action are as a rule more conspicuously noticeable 
in him than when they find expression through the medium of the 
cornet. More broken-hearted croaks, symbolising in sound the throes of 
banishment or the pangs of unrequited love, may be extorted by sorrowful 
impulse from the former than from the latter instrument. 

Of utter and permanent dismalness, the flatulent flute is an unrivalled 
vehicle. It is not competent to the most mirthfully disposed flautist to 
| breathe cheerful strains through this lugubrious tube. The “ Black 
T Joke,” or “ Drops of Brandy” bleat plaintively on the ear when emitted 
Ph from the further end of a flute. This is the soul-subduing implement 

utilised by Orpheus as an infallible sedative during his experimental 
tour in the Infernal Regions. By its soporific agency the three heads 
of Cerberus were made to nod simultaneously ; and Pluto gladly resigned 
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his rights over Eurydice in order to rid himself of the insufferably tooting 
soloist. Even when expertly blown, the flute positively teems with 
blood-chilling solutions of tone-continuity, and exhibits an inveterate 
disposition to frolic in the matter of octaves when such sportiveness on 
its part is least expected or desirable. On the whole, it is a scourge to 
humanity. 


Pardon the confusion of imagery into which the consideration of this 
painful subject has betrayed me. I am not quite myself whilst attempt- 
ing to deal, even in words, with the flute. Like Edgar Allan Poe’s 
“ Raven,” it is typical to me of “ mournful and never-ending remem- 
brance.” I have, for my sins, been more than once intimate with 
eminent flute-players—so intimate, that they have deemed it justifiable 
to play to me for hours at a stretch in the most lowering manner. These 
abuses of friendship’s privilege considerably abated my inborn sprightli- 
ness at the time of their perpetration, and left their baleful sting 
ineradicably implanted in a theretofore amiable disposition. When I 
meet a flautist now-a-days, I thirst for his arterial blood. I know one— 
a bald-headed patriot of the Italian persuasion—who is a tender husband 
and father, a loyal friend, and an enthusiastic performer of florid varia- 
tions. My respect for his private and unprofessional character is 
unlimited ; but I feel that I could attend his obsequies with resignation 
bordering on complacency. Many an evening that might have been 
recreatively spent in pleasant chat and harmless banter has he embittered 
for me with the silvern engine of torture that he invariably carried about 
with him. He was wont, after a little nervous and broken talk, to 
suddenly rub his hands and ejaculate with a beaming smile, “ Ebben, 
amico; vogliamo far un po’ di musica?” So saying, he would produce an 
oblong leathern case from the tail of his coat, open it by touching a 
spring, extract from it several shining tubular sections, screw them 
together with a deft turn or two of the wrist, and then compel the 
adjusted totality to low like a far-distant calf bereft of its “milky 
mother.” My fate was heavy upon me; but protest or entreaty, I well 
knew, were alike unavailing, so I tottered feebly to the piano, and took 
my punishment for the next three hours or so, I humbly hope, like a 
man. 


At this season of the year, for lack of other musical pabulum, the 
luckless dilettante compelled to linger in this wilderness of bricks and 
mortar may readily be tempted to investigate some of the more salient 
peculiarities of those al fresco minstrels whose performances may be heard 
to the greatest advantage in the immediate vicinity of cab-stands or 
convenient to the “ jug and bottle entrance” of a popular pub. in a semi- 
respectable, mendaciously-styled “quiet” street. There is the harp, now, 
To this superlative twanger, usually associated with a crazy violin, or an 
asthmatic cornet, or both, the fundamental accompaniments, treated from 
the arpeggio point of view, of the airs selected for concerted rendering 
are commonly confided, Why, taking into consideration the essential 
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character of his functions, does the harpist invariably strike the chord of 
the sub-dominant when the rightful harmony of the melodic conjuncture 
imperiously suggests the dominant, and vice versi? Why, again, does 
he deem it his discordant duty to steadfastly ignore changes of key, such 
as are incident to nine-tenths of the class of compositions more especially 
favoured by artists of his category? It is a crown to a currant that every 
British ballad, let us say, written in the key of C will earlier or later in 
the course of its tune modulate into one of its proximate keys, F or G, 
as the case may be. Why does the harpist disdain all observance of 
these, the commonest of harmonic transformations, and stubbornly cleave 
to the tonic, dominant, and sub-dominant of the original key; limiting 
his display of adaptability to contriving that even these elementary 
chords shall be sounded in the wrong places, harassing the ear with a 
succession of musical misfits? From what occult theory springs his high 
resolve to take no notice of such frivolous and impertinent differences as 
those which distinguish major from minor treatments, and to deal 
haughtily alike with all enharmonic transitions from key to key—that is, 
as though there were no such thing? Many and perplexing are the 
mysteries of the street harpist. He is the Sphynx of itinerant musicians, 
pronounced and comprehensible alone in his taste for raw spirits. His 
harp-strings are damp to the core, his tone is furry, and his contempt for 
established harmonic law unspeakable. 


Of the peripatetic violinist, whom to accompany is the above 
arpeggionist’s province, it may with truth be said that his fiddling is 
more spirited and florid than correct. He goes in for original style 
rather than servile accuracy of execution. Unlike the cornet, sentiment 
is not his strong suit. He prefers the “‘ College Hornpipe” to “ Ah ! chela 
morte ”—blessings on him for so doing !—and is great in the favourite 
music-hall ditty of the season before last. There is a wiriness about his 
upper register that irresistibly recalls to memory the thin but piercing 
tone of the slate-pencil held upright and drawn slowly across the surface 
of the schoolboy’s best friend. His “ middle distance ”—if I may presume 
to borrow a term from a sister art—is somewhat fluffy, and suggests the 
presence of a cottony element in his G string so well as a lack of faith, 
on the performer’s part, in the virtues of resin, But a jocund and even 
rollicking spirit is that of the street-corner violinist, which is passing 
strange, considering how hostile the British climate is to his particular 
department of art. Not that transitory showers subdue him; nay, they 
seem to develop the specialities of his tone-production, But a steady 
downpour—such an one as floods the gutters, and compels the normally 
opaque pavement to mirror the blaze of the publichouse windows—at 
once submerges his cheerfulness, and condemns his fiddle to frowsy 
reclusion in a green baize bag. 

As I gently hinted at the commencement of this paper, there is no 
music, properly so designated, in London to write about just now. Since 
I sent in my last monthly notes the “ Rinnegato” has been produced at 
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Her Majesty’s Theatre—why, either from a musical or managerial point 
of view, it would be hard to say. No such solid aggregate of boredom 
has, I venture to believe, ever heretofore been foisted upon the British 
public. Compared with Boddég Orezy’s “ Renegade,” Anton Rubinstein’s 
“Demon” was a very “ Little Warbler” of tunefulness. Scene after scene, 
act after act drag their unwieldy length along without affording the ear 
solace in the shape of one single melodious phrase. Whilst wading 
painfully through this muddy morass of hideous polyphony, one realises 
the despair and life-weariness stated by Longfellow to have been 
experienced by the Slave in the Dismal Swamp. How even a person 
afflicted with such a singularly unprepossessing name as Boddég Orezy 
could have been prompted—unless under direct inspiration by the Powers 
of Darkness—to compose so entirely loathsome a work passes my com- 
prehension and that of every music-lover, professional or amateur, who 
has suffered the misfortune of hearing it, and subsequently imparted his 
sentiments on the subject to me. This vile Rinnegato is at once leaden 
and frantic; a naturally dull maniac, subject to appalling spasms of 
furious raving. The music exhibits all Wagner’s worst faults, and not 
one of his transcendent merits. Its author is utterly forlorn of originality. 
All he can do is to out-Richard Richard. Things are come to a pretty 
pass on the great lyric stage in the Haymarket when an intelligent and 
musically-cultivated audience can be shamelessly solicited to expend the 
Queen’s currency in order to obtain access to such a ridiculously worthless, 
tiresome, and distressing entertainment as that for which Colonel Mapleson 
rendered himself responsible when he brought out the “ Rinnegato,” I 
speak strongly, for I feel strongly on this subject, which has been dealt 
with in far too restrained a spirit of indignation by some of my critical 
colleagues. The plain truth about it is that opera and performance alike 
were insults to the understanding and taste of the persons lured into the 
auditorium; that the score defied the agonised efforts of an excellent 
orchestra to interpret its intricate absurdities; and that the ineffectual 
struggles of the vocal artists with the insuperable difficulties of their 
parts were inexpressibly deplorable in result. When one reflects how 
much easier it would have been for Baron Orezy not to compose the 
“‘ Renegade,” one fails to apprehend why he should have taken so much 
trouble to such revolting purpose. 


Between Orczy and Varney lies a yawning gulf, which I overstep 
with the more joyful alacrity, for that I venture to prefer intelligible and 
* melodious operetta to incomprehensible and tuneless opera. On the 
5th ult. I attended a dress rehearsal of “Gibraltar” in the beautiful 
theatre which has been temporarily ceded, “for a consideration,” by 
Squire Bancroft, at present starring abroad in the character of the Merry 
Swiss boy, to a well-known patron of the lyric drama. I was curious to 
take stock of the “ off-season” company gathered together, with infinite 
labour and pains, by the gallant “Charles Francis,” and was rewarded for 
my curiosity by being made to laugh “ad gorge deployée,” and at in- 
numerable brief intervals, by a performance of considerably more than 
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average merit, “Gibraltar” is a gay and sparkling trifle, teeming with 
pleasant tunes, eminently susceptible of being whistled, arranged as 
quadrilles, and generally disseminated through the medium of the barrel- 
organ. It sets forth no higher pretensions than to amuse, and keeps its 
promise fairly enough in that respect. The fun of the dialogue and 
situations is pretty evenly divided between Miss Emily Thorne, the 
Reine des Halles, and Mr. Howson, cast for Gibraltar, a retired 
French major, who, having received six several wounds in action whilst 
executing strategic movements to the rear, exhibits a burning desire to 
display his awkwardly situated scars in proof of his reckless and irre- 
pressible valour. Miss Thorne, familiar to me hitherto as a humorous 
actress at the Folly, revealed an unsuspected talent as a clever vocal 
exponent of the “chansonnette.” Miss Corri and Mr. Loredan acted 
and sang with much spirit ; all the choruses went well and fully up to 
pitch, whilst the orchestra left nothing to be desired in the rendering of 
the accompaniments. 


Until I perused the English libretto of “Gibraltar” I had not deemed 
it possible that the great Pittman, of Covent Garden, who has earned 
immortality over and over again by his unique treatment of our language 
in the eighteenpenny books of words by him supplied to that establish- 
ment, could be approached in his stupendous speciality by any living 
human being. I now know that he has a dangerous rival in Mr. Alfred 
Murray. This gifted rhymester has produced lines, in the libretto above 
alluded to, that may claim to be on a grammatical and rhythmical level 
with the sublimest inspirations of the Pittmanian Muse. Here is a 
specimen of bold imagery, never surpassed by the Covent Garden bard 
in his highest flights of fancy. 


“ Far too oft the workman truckles 
To swells soft as babe that suckles,” 


The poet’s privilege has seldom been more dashingly exercised than in 
thus endowing the infant with the faculty heretofore popularly attributed 
to the mother. 


Early in the second act Mr. Murray causes some choral fishwomen to 
assert the pre-eminence of their physical charms in the following remark- 
able terms : 

‘** Yes, as they say, each night and day, 
In loudest chorus, if you hark it, 
That we are belles of the market.” 


Here a certain obscurity of meaning in the second line is more than 
atoned for by the totally novel application of a stout old Saxon verb. 
Further on, the “ancient warrior, Gibraltar,” is made to say whilst 
vaunting his abnormal virility : 


*T once was grand as Nature made me, 
Time’s ruins Art can now supply ; 
And if I only cared to try, 

No gay young spark would make afraid me.” 
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So daring an assumption anent the possible relations between Art and 
Time as the above, is eminently calculated to make Pittman quail ; nor is 
the cunning transposition enriching the fourth line altogether reassuring 
to One whose most cherished monopoly it boldly infringes. 


But one more exemplar of Mr. Murray’s rhyming gift. Pittman, 
tremble! Look to your laurels, oh Pittman ! 


‘To Stella I will be most kind, 
My wealth will please, you must agree, her— 
A chain of gold our hearts will bind. 
Well, what has that to do with Pierre ?” 


This reading of a familiar French name—necessarily Pea-her to rhyme 
with “ agree, her—” is quite new, and in the opinion of all unprejudiced 
persons, will, I feel convinced, conclusively establish Mr. Murray’s 
equivalence to inherit the Covent Garden laureateship, should anything 
(which Fate forefend!) cause that exalted office to be vacated by its present 
occupant. 


Give me leave to conclude my budget for this month with a little 
story of a great man, as quaint as it is true. Many years ago Lablache 
and General Tom Thumb happened to be in Paris at one and the same 
time; the former engaged with Grisi, Rubini, and Tamburini at the 
opera, the latter exhibiting his diminutive person at one of the 
minor theatres in a “piéce d’occasion.” By an odd coincidence the 
biggest of bassi and the tiniest of dwarfs living at that time, were both 
lodged in the same hotel. One day an English tourist, desiring to make 
the general’s acquaintance in private, resolved to call upon him at his 
rooms, but mistook the door to which he had been directed by the hotel 
porter, and opened that of Lablache’s sitting-room. Catching a glimpse 
of the great singer's mighty form, and overwhelmed with confusion at 
his blunder, he exclaimed apologetically : “A thousand pardons, sir; I 
was looking for little Tommy Thumb.” “I am he!” thundered out 
Lablache in his deepest tones. “You!” gasped the amazed Briton, 
staring with all his might at the vast proportions of his interlocutor. 
“ Why, I saw you yesterday at the Vaudeville, and you then seemed to 
me scarcely bigger than a baby.” ‘‘ Just so,” rejoined Lablache. “ That 
is how I am obliged to appear on the stage ; but, as you see, when I am 
at home I make myself comfortable by letting myself out to my natural 
dimensions.” When poor Lablache told the story he used to conclude it 
by observing drily: “ Mon Anglais, entendant ceci, s’est enfui comme si 
le diable était 4 ses trousses. Je crois, Dieu me pardonne, qu'il court 
encore |” 

Wm. Bearry Kingston. 
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Our Plap-BHox. 


“PAIR O’ WINGS.” 


A New and Original modern Comedy, in Three Acts, by Epwarp Rigxrow and Pavt Meritt. 
First produced at the Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, on Friday, May 27th, 1881. 


Austin Granby ... -» Me. 8.CHartrerts. | Hippolyte “ «. Mr. H. Russewt. 
Hiram Golding ... «» Mer.CHas. Katty. | Lawrence... one . Mr. H. C, Payws. 
Richard Roxby ... «» Ma. C. Cartwrient. | Madge Sparkleigh ... Miss ApA MueRay. 
Fitzsmith ... ose «. Mar, R. Broven. | Annie Roxby ... «. Miss F. Baoven, 
Mr. Magnum ... o. Mr. J. G. Baume. | Cissy Granby ... » Miss F, Terry. 


“Parr o’ Wines!” Could a prettier 
title for a play be imagined? I 
think not; and the comedy is as 
pretty as its name. It is the story 
of a divorced husband being reunited 
to his wife, charmingly told and 
excellently acted. Richard Roxby 
has robbed his employer of some 
trifling amounts just at the time 
when a forgery for a large sum of 
money had also been committed, and 
in terror of his fault being found out 

he flies from his country and thus lets an unjust suspicion be cast upon 

himself. In his distress he is supported by his wife, who obtains money 
by singing in Parisian gardens and by gambling, but whom he unworthily 
leaves for another woman. She returns to England, obtains a divorce, 
and is engaged to be married to Austin Granby, the head of the firm to 
which Roxby belonged. Hiram Golding, the junior partner in the firm, 
and an outspoken warm-hearted Yorkshireman, goes on the Continent to 
seek for the supposed forger, and falls in with Annic, Roxby’s wife, to 

whom he gives some pecuniary assistance, and names her “Pair o’ 

Wings,” because she is such an “ angel-faced girl,” without knowing who 

she is. He falls in love with her, but one day he is surprised to find her 

with a man whom she calls “ her only love.” That man is her husband, 
but Golding is unaware of it, and looks upon himself as being tricked. 
With such a basis as this to work upon it may easily be imagined 
that two clever authors like Messrs, Righton and Meritt have little 
difficulty in carrying out their excellent plot and introducing some 
capital situations, well worked in and admirably carried out. How the 
penitent husband returns to his wife, how the real forger is discovered, 
how the kind old Yorkshireman settles down to single life, blessing 
“Pair o’ Wings”—in short, how all ends happily—need not be told 
here, The play is one of the best and prettiest that I have seen 
for some time, and a success into the bargain. Mr. Charles Kelly 
is the mainstay of the piece as Hiram Golding, a character which 
he portrayed with his manly vigour and artistic finish, Mr. Cartwright 
was excellent as Richard Roxby. ‘The heroine was pathetically played 
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by Miss Fanny Brough, and the part of Cissy Granby afforded 
Miss Florence Terry an opportunity for once more displaying her 
welcome grace and natural style of manner. Madge Sparkleigh, a 
rich widow, was delightfully acted by Miss Ada Murray. 


Austin Brereton. 


“THE WORKMAN; or, THE SHADOW ON THE 
HEARTH.” 


By Faanx Harvey. Produced at the Olympic Theatre, on Monday, July 18th, 1981. 


John Tressider .., «. Me. Frawe Harvey. Melton _... oxo » Mr. A. Lixcuam. 
Phil Tressider .., «. Ma. T. B. APPLEBY. Debora Barton ... «. Miss C. Saunpmrs. 
Bir H Chesterton... Mar. J. C. Epwarps, Miriam ... ow -» Miss L. BALDWIN. 
ven ... -. Mar. Davip Gaunt. Bessie __... eo «» Miss BE. Fanconse. 
Dr. Grayson .., -. Ma, H. Benwerr. Rachel Westwood ... Miss Eyre Rossow. 
Peter Crank .., «. Mr, H. AwpREws. Mary Pedley ... «» Mtss Ina Courtney. 
David Jackson... ... Mr. 8. Geant. MillyGrant .. .. Muss P. Huntress. 


Takine for granted that the drama which most closely commends itself 
to any given epoch is that which most faithfully presents the salient and 
characteristic features of the time, there is little cause for astonishment 
that the most conspicuous successes in the way of serious effort that the 
present generation has seen have been domestic dramas. With the 
abolition of distinctions of costume, the chances of eccentric comedy were 
seriously impaired. Bob Acres or Tony Lumpkin would now be found in 
the stalls of a theatre in no wise distinguishable from the rest of the 
audience, and Dr. Pangloss, should he return, would discard wig, cocked 
hat, and cane, and appear in a black coat and waistcoat and subfusk 
continuations. A change no less noteworthy has come over serious 
drama, and romantic incident and romantic dialogue scarcely stir those 
whose faith is sapped in the possibility of romance. It seems as if 
matters might shortly be otherwise. Every sign of the times points to the 
fact that well-bred indolence will find something before long to rouse it 
out of its apathy. When that time comes the province of the dramatist 
will again be enlarged. At present domestic interests contribute the only 
portion of modern life that is at once respectable and dramatic. The 
dramas that Mr. Frank Harvey writes for that travelling company which, 
since the death of Mdlle. Beatrice—whose name it still bears—has come 
into his own possession, deal with domestic sorrows, anxieties, and trials. 
In “The Workman” Mr. Harvey shows the effect that may be produced 
in the home of an artisan who finds, as he supposes, that his wife has 
been false. Utter ruin comes as the result of the heart-sickness that 
takes away all joy in life, and the once happy home converted into a 
scene of strife and desolation. In the end the innocence of the wife is 
proven, ‘To shield a sister’s fame she has borne the reproach of a wrong 
another has committed, and what has appeared infamy has been, in 
fact, heroism. A tender use has been made of this theme, and some 
affecting scenes are produced. That works previously existing are 
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recalled during its progress, and that the notion of morality on which 
the whole rests is strained, are matters of little importance. The action 
is sympathetic, leads to good situations, and ends happily, and the play 
is accordingly suited to that country public for which it is intended, and 
before which it was first played. By the.time this notice is in the hands 
of the readers of Tue Tueartre it will have resumed its progress, The 
exposition is good as regards the merit of single performances, and has in 
a high degree that merit of ensemble the value of which cannot well be 
over-estimated. Mr. Harvey plays The Workman in a manly and sym- 
pathetic style; Mr. Appleby gives a clever study of a drunken and idle 
impostor, in whom we have some resemblance to old Eccles ; Mr. Carter 
Edwards supplies a conventional and successful picture of a frigid baronet ; 
Mr. David Gaunt plays quietly a young debauchee ; and Mr. Andrews, as 
a blind fiddler, shows command of North Country dialect. As the 
heroine, Miss Emmeline Falconer acts with quietude and grace; Miss 
Eyre Robson presents satisfactorily a horribly repellent woman; and 
Miss Lizzie Baldwin is attractive as Miriam (Lady Chesterton), for whose 
sake the heroine submits to the scandalous accusations hurled against 
her. An admirable piece of acting by Miss Charlotte Saunders as a 
good-hearted but rather acidulated old woman constitutes a feature in 
the piece. “The Workman” was a success, JosErH KNIGHT. 


“NEW BROOMS.” 


An Original Farcical Piece, in Three Acts, by Hzewry J. Brroy. 
Produced for the first time at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, on Monday, July 18th, 1881. 


Albermarle Tozer ... Mr. Epwarp Terry. Mrs. Tozer ee Miss Nevire Vane. 
Oswald Bolt ... «. Ma. H. C. Stpwey, Carrie Atherton - Miss F, Howrtow. 
Appleton Crabb oo. Me. G. A. Foots, Kate Randal ... «» Miss R. St. Gzorex. 
Charles Cropper ... Ma, KE. H. Bergsrorp. | Amalie Crewet ee Miss Marra Jonzs. 
Blobbins oe oe Mr, E. W. Cotman, Perks ... 


ooo ee Miss Littaw Francis. 


Tue plot of Mr. Byron’s new play, which is being acted throughout the 
provinces by Mr. Edward Terry and, his company, is briefly this: Some 
of the friends of Albermarle Tozer, who have been disappointed in love, 
are jealous of him and his charming young wife, and determine to make 
their friend a prey to the green-eyed monster. Tozer consents to a 
proposition that his “best man” shall pay his addresses to his wife, but, 
unfortunately, she has overheard their arrangement and consequently 
upsets their plans. The complications which arise from her receiving 
the friend’s attention may be easily imagined, and are sufficiently funny. 
The play, though witty, is not written in Mr. Byron’s best vein; but it 
fulfils its purpose of providing Mr. Terry with a character in which he 
cannot fail to display his admirable eccentricity and humour. Miss 


Nellie Vane deserves a word of praise for her intellectual and charming 
portrayal of the wife. 


Austin BRERETON. 
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“FLATS.” 


A Farce, in four “‘ Stories,” by Gzores R. Srus. 
First produced at the Criterion Theatre on Saturday, July 23rd, 1881. 
Adapted from ‘“‘ Les Locataires de M. Blondet,” a Vaudeville, in Five Acts, by Henri Chivot, 
first produced at the Palais Royal, Paris, on Thursday, June 12th, 1879. 


Mr. lethorpe ow. Ma. W. J, Hrox. Varnish... .. .. Ma. H. Saree. 
Signor Smithereeni ... Me. H, Stanpina. Mrs. lethorpe ... Mrs. A. MgLuon. 
Plantagenet Wiggles Mr. G. Grppgns. Countess «» Miss Dora Vivian. 
Augustus de Vere Rm. A. Matrsy. Mrs. Deeds __... we Miss L. Dewan. 
Jeremiah Deeds .., oe Ma. W. Buakgxey. Anna Gigglethorpe ... Miss F. Harrineron. 
Professor Martin «. Ma. J. BANNistsr, ve we = owes Mts M, Montiwer. 
Count Bodega .. .. Ms. Owzw Dovz. Polly .. +  .. Miss H. Kuvesiey. 
Bianca... ose «. Miss H. Coverry. 


THe audience assembled at the Criterion Theatre recently, apparently 
found much to tolerate and much to blame in Mr. Sims’ latest pro- 
duction—at least, the critics generally seemed to think so. Suggestive- 
ness of immorality in dialogue, plot, and incidents, finds favour and is 
apparently keenly relished by large numbers of playgoers who flock to 
see curious adaptations of more curious French originals; but when a 
comparatively pure play like “Flats” is put before them, these same 
people hold up their hands in horror and protest that they are cultivated 
and intelligent beings to whom such a piece is entirely unsuited, because 
—it isa farce. Can it be that the public are a set of hypocrites, or is it 
that the days of suggestive so-called “comedy” and plays of double 
meaning have had their day? I think the latter is the real state of the 
case, and I shall not be sorry to see this class of piece abolished and giving 
place to more polished dramatic literature of good taste, or at any rate to 
plays of a healthier and more manly tone. The re-action has set in, the 
tide has turned. Let us hope that its waves will wash the mud and dirt 
of the French capital from our shores, and that the honest work of our 
English dramatists will fill our stage and our theatres. In my opinion, 
the outburst of indignation which has been freely expressed against 
“Flats” is simply the result of a long pent-up feeling on the part of the 
public, who readily seize the first opportunity and excuse, to protest 
against what they have long ago found out and known to be a detriment 
to themselves and ruination to our native talent. Now is the time for 
our dramatists to come to the front and, unless I am very much mistaken, 
they will be warmly supported by audiences who will be only too glad to 
turn away from the imbecile nonsense that they have of late been 
surfeited with, and who will eagerly welcome our home-made and 
original productions. 

To relate the plot of “ Flats” is as unnecessary as it is next to 
impossible. Originally produced in Paris, at the Palais Royal, on the 
date given above, it made a fair success there, and was played throughout 
the summer at that theatre. A version of it by Mr. Augustin Daly, 
called “ French Flats,” was produced at the Union Square Theatre, New 
York, last year; but in justice to Mr. Sims, it has been stated that his 
adaptation was in the hands of Mr. Wyndham prior to that event. 
Mr. Sims has altered his play into four acts, or “stories” as he calls 

them, by compressing the two last acts into one, and thereby doing away 
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with a nasty scene in the last act of M. Chivot’s play. The famous 
ballad, set to Fahrbach’s celebrated vocal polka, “Tout & la joie,” and 
sung in the original by M. Montbars, and in the refrain of which, 
“Le gros monsieur—la, Quelle verve il a!” ete., the Palais Royal “ gods” 
used to join, is also excised. On the whole, Mr. Sims has done his work 
cleverly and well; but his play would have been considerably improved 
had the passages between Gigglethorpe and the hair-dresser, and those in 
the third act, which discuss the domestic differences between Mr. and 
Mrs. Deeds, been cut out. The part of the old beau, Augustus de Vere, 
and the entire action which follows the entrance of the Count Bodega in 
the second act, might also be quietly left out without doing any serious 
damage to the piece. The dialogue, of which the following is a fair 
sample, is generally bright and witty. Addressing a2 man who is 
hammering, Gigglethorpe says: “If you must knock something, knock 
off a little;” but we might have been spared many of the antiquated puns. 

As for the acting, it could scarcely have been better, but it is a pity 
to see capable actors entrusted with parts utterly beneath and unworthy 
of them. The spectacle of Mr. W. J. Hill, now sitting in a hamper, 
brandishing a pair of tongs in his hands, now wallowing about in a 
bed, and anon being tumbled into a room from a painter’s “ lift,” is not 
edifying or even funny ; and I fail to see where the humour lies in Mr. 
Maltby rolling about on the stage like the policeman in a harlequinade. 
The most artistic conception was that of Mr. H. Standing as Signor 
Smithereeni ; he was excellent in what little he had to do, and it is to be 
regretted that he has only the chance of displaying his admirable art in 
two acts of the piece. Mr. Owen Dove (who, I am told, is a genuine 
Spaniard) made his first appearance as the Spanish Count, and was much 
praised for his extremely funny representation. Mrs. Alfred Mellon 
lends the play the attraction of her valuable presence, and the other 
parts are sustained as well as they need be. 

Austin BrERETON. 


“IMPRUDENCE.” 


A New and Original Comedy, by A. W. Piuvzno. 
First produced at the Folly Theatre, under the management of Mr. Carton, on July 27th, 1881. 


Coxe Dalayenpio, O.B. ... Mr. C, Coormn, Doby ... > ‘ia oe Mr, A, Repwoop. 
Captain Rattlefish, R.N.... Mz. A. Woop. Mrs. Parminter Blake .,, Miss Compton. 
Parminter Blake ... «» Mr, E, Rientow. Zaida Dalrymple .., -» Miss K, Brsxor. 
George Castleton .., «. Mr. L. Borwz, Lazenby ... ove «+ Miss E, Mituzr. 
Baines Durant .. .,. Ms. Carron. Mattie a” oes -. Miss L, Linpor. 


Tr is not the mission of a dramatist to instruct his audience, or to 
assume the position of preacher or moralist. He would be voted a 
nuisance should he attempt to do the one or the other. He follows in 
the wake of public opinion, he shoots folly as it flies, he catches the 
spirit of the times in which he lives; in short, no matter whether it be 
drama, comedy, or farce, he holds the mirror up to nature and reflects in 
some distorted or exaggerated form the character and the circumstances 
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of the age. If, then, “ Imprudence ” be rightly termed a new and original 

modern comedy—and there is no reason to doubt it—then Mr. A. W. 

Pinero must have a very poor opinion of life, society, and manners even 

in that humble community known as a cheap boarding-house. It is, no 

doubt, within the province of the farce-writer to sketch character in its 

most extravagant form, but alas for human nature when we find at° 
Lazenby’s High-class Boarding Establishment, 90, Clive Terrace, off 
Lavender Square, not one isolated instance of a man or woman actuated 
by any but the most selfish, narrow-minded, and degraded feelings! A 
more objectionable set of people never sat round a table or played a card. 

Coxe Dalrymple, C.B., an old Indian colonel, is an old stage figure, whose 
evil temper and irritability are aggravated by his base, inhuman, and 
unnatural conduct towards his innocent daughter, who so unsexes herself 
as'to receive a proposal of marriage from a man who has scarcely ever 
spoken to her, through another who is scarcely a casual acquaintance ; and, 
what is still more extraordinary, she accepts the offer in cold blood. 
Captain Rattlefish, R.N., is the ordinary boarding-house bully, who, as a 
naval officer, contradicts everything that his military opponent asserts. 
Parminter Blake, a little fat man with spectacles, is so contemptible a 
person as to bring his wife to a boarding-house to flirt, and does not 
attempt to remove her when her conduct is a scandal. George Castleton, 
having been left a legacy on condition that he marries, lays desperate siege 
to the heart of Mrs. Blake, the mutinous matron, and is apparently careless 
whether he secures her by divorce caused by her own conduct, or from 
some mysterious informality of marriage in which her husband pretends 
to believe. Baines Durant is a needy, well-dressed adventurer, who levies 
black-mail on his friends for arranging marriages amongst these ill-assorted 
couples, returns the money when he finds he has done as much mischief 
as man can possibly do, and endeavours to introduce some cheap sentiment 
on account of his love for the woman he would have sold, and whose 
unfeminine conduct towards her father is only equalled by his brutality to 
her. Mrs. Parminter Blake seems to glory in her showy infidelity, and 
only swears allegiance to her husband when she has disgusted all the 
men she has hoodwinked, whilst the only shade of relief to all this cruel 
crudity is found in two honest, faithful servants and the angular landlady 
offensively styled “ Lazenby,” who very justly and summarily stigmatises 
her boarders as people who are scarcely worthy of her contempt. 

And yet. the audience discovered vast amusement in the rough and 
ready fashion in which these people played practical and malicious jokes 
on one another. The essence of all fun is cruelty. They screamed 
when the landlady was locked up for the night “in a cupboard with the 
black beadles ;” they chuckled when the deceived and injured husband 
crept into a cellaret and heard a fellow-boarder making love to his wife ; 
the ruder and more offensive the conversation, the greater pleasure it 
seemed to give; assignations were made at midnight to carry on con- 
versations that were absolutely innocent, and the general tone of the 
play seemed to be that it is the funniest thing in the world to deceive 
and ‘neglect your duty to yourneighbour. No doubt some of the farcical 
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positions are ludicrous enough, and Mr. Pinero has studied the stage long 
enough to know that slowness of action is little short of a dramatic 
crime. When by a dexterous shift of expedient, or a deliberate incon- 
sequence, he can bury his lean landlady with the pickles and enclose his 
rotund little comedian with the brandy bottles, when he can emphasise 
the rudeness of conversation and bring down the curtain on a pantomime 
rally, all is done that is required of “original modern comedy,” and he 
knows the spirit and humour of the times in which he lives. But in 
case Mr. A. W. Pinero be tempted by public applause from those more 
ennobling and edifying studies of men and manners which show that 
there is good as well as evil in the world, and kindness as well as cruelty 
—in which, by the way, he has most honourably distinguished himself—I 
am tempted to offer him the advice of a study of those French dramatists 
who have made this form of farce so popular in this country. He should 
endeavour to allow his situation to be suggested by his story, and not to 
tell a story out of certain preconceived positions. Above all, there should 
be a chord of interest in the play to relieve and account for all the 
practical fun. There were dull moments in “Imprudence” in spite of 
its farcical extravagance; at least they were dull to those who are 
beginning regretfully to lament the comedy of cruelty and vulgar noise, 
and to cry “ Toujours perdrix !” 

To criticise the acting of a play like this when it soars above pure 
pantomime and leaves lunatic-land for a more serious and natural sphere 
is naturally a work of some difficulty. Some, no doubt, tried to believe 
that they were presenting comedy, but the unfortunate part of it was 
that such scenes as were attempted seriously only served to illuminate the 
incongruity of the composition. Mr. Carton deserves every possible 
credit for his earnest endeavour to make Baines Durant a natural and 
comprehensible person. He bore himself with welcome ease, spoke his 
lines with admirable point, and gave what might have been in another 
play a very finished and polished bit of acting. Mr. Carton was 
always self-contained, and held his audience; his style is cool and 
decided, and he even persuaded us that he was in love with the 
woman he had gratuitously injured and insulted, and threw a glamour 
over the utterly false sentiment that concludes the play. The Doby 
of Mr. A. Redwood was a capital bit of character, an evident study 
of a shambling, common-sense, practical, and philosophical waiter. 
His face of calm indifference when the maidservant asks him if it will 
do much harm to her constitution in the future if she persists in going 
to sleep under the sink was a thing to be remembered. The part was 
short, but it was true character. There were happy moments also in the 
acting of Miss Laura Lindon as the snuffling kitchen wench. Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, who had before played with uncommon spirit as 
O'Callaghan, in “ His Last Legs,” a first-rate bit of spirited and efficient 
acting, is earnest and enthusiastic in all he does, and carried the best part 
of the farce on his shoulders. Mr. Edward Righton is such a physical 
success in all these comic plays that people are apt to overlook his many 
comic touches, his appreciation of ludicrous situation, and his fund of . 
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unctuous humour. He did a great deal towards securing the success of 
this play, and both Mr. Clifford Cooper and Mr. A. Wood are “safe” 
actors in the most complimentary acceptation of the term. The ladies 
are entitled to some commiseration ; for what could Miss Compton dc 
with such an odious woman as Mrs. Parminter Blake, except bear 
herself handsomely and accentuate her extravagances? And how could 
even pretty and well-dressed Miss Kate Bishop, reconcile anyone to a 
girl who is destitute of reverence, and is not allowed to show the 
ordinary characteristics of her sex? I started with the assertion that 
the dramatist can only take the world as he finds it and provide the 
kind of fun that the public seems to demand. It is not his fault 
that the age is irreverent and occasionally disrespectful; and though 
it is not the stage-writer’s province to lecture or reform, it is sometimes 
advisable to inoculate his audience with honest fun that does not so 
continually stray into vulgarity. The world we live in is not so bad 
after all, nor is society so cruel as modern dramatists would have us 
believe, but ridicule such as the stage now gives us is extremely catching. 
The intense rudeness and brutality of stage-types become infectious. 
There has been fun enough before on this very stage, fun that has been 
thoroughly appreciated ; and young dramatists would do well to study 
the veterans, and to remember that’ Mr. H. J. Byron’s satire is never 
sullied by sourness, nor is there a shade of unkindliness in the genial and. 
effusive art of Mr. J; L. Toole.—C. 8. 


“ YOUTH.” 


Written by Pact Mznirr and Aveustus Harets. 
First produced, Drury Lane Theatre, Saturday, August 6th, 1881. 


Rev. Joseph Darlington Mr. Jonw Rrpze. Swinton... o. Mr. A. L, Baronx- 
Frank Darlington Me. Aveustus Haggis. Fowler os +. MR. Bucatosst. 
Colonel Dalton... .. Mr. A. Marruison. Waiter at theClub Mr. Jonw Ripwey. 
Major Randal Reckley... Ms. W. H. Varwon. Mrs. Walsingham Miss Lovisz WILLEs. 
Capt. Lord Loverton ... Ma. H. Kencey. Mrs. Darlington ... Mars. Briuineron. 

Cay _. Hon. A. penpals Ma. F. CHarzs. Eve de aoe Miss Marrs Lirrow. 
Willie 7 .- M1ss Canouiws Hiw1, Kitty Atho! se) Miss Maupzs Dg Vez. 
Larry O Pheysey -. Me. H. Jackson. Amy thot ews Miss Misxa, 

Tom Gardbam . Mr. H. NicHoLis. Alice a +. Miss Hutzw Cresswkit. 
Slaughterford ... .. Mg, A. Estcourt. Miss Jones ... e. Miss Macwamara. 
Deputy Governor ».» Mr, E, Buruze. Bessie ove e» Miss Amy CouzRipas. 





Tableau 1—Brzcutzy Cuurcu—The Only Son. 
Tableau 2—Tuz Urrse Tuames, changing to Taz Boatina Corraezs—The Moth and the Flame 
Tableau 3—Faanx’s Rooms—The Serpent on the Hearth. 

Tableau 4—Mars. Watstnenamu’s Sorres—Sweet Revenge. 
Tableau 5—Tuz Convicr Parson—Gang Mates. 

Tableau 6—DzrarturE or THE TroorpsHiP—Auld Lang Syne. 

Tableau 7—Tas Derencs or Hawx’s Point—Death or Glory. 
Tableau 8—Bzzcutzy sy Niaut—The Son’s Return. 


“One touch of nature!” This, after all, is the electric spark that has 
lighted “ Youth” into a success, and has so often made the fortune of 
many a popular play. Scenery may do much, and drilling may do more ; 
experience and judgment have their part to play in the dramas designed 
for an enormous stage; you may present your audience with a realistic 
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picture of a convict’s dreadful life ; you may show the white-hulled troop- 
ships leaving Portsmouth harbour amidst the din of drum and fife and 
the agony of farewells ; you may, with the assistance of all the scene- 
painter's and drill-master’s art, give such a representation of a battle in 
defence of the British flag as will make the audience rock with excite- 
ment, and even deceive the old soldier; but unless the drama have nature 
in it, depend upon it the public will pronounce it to be dull, poor, stale, 
and profitable. There was nature in “ The World,” notably in the raft- 
scene, which was fresh and original into the bargain; but as there is more 
nature in “ Youth,” notably in the fight in the convict prison—tableau 5 ; 
the denial of a favourite son by his mother—tableau 6; and all the 
manly and generous actions between man and man during the excitement 
and danger of battle—tableau 7 ; why, I should say that the success of 
“Youth” would be, if possible, relatively greater than “‘ The World.” 
I had the pleasure of witnessing the melodrama after it had got into 
good working order, and I must say that I was agreeably surprised with 
what I saw directly the spring of dramatic action was touched. I had 
understood that it was a play dependent entirely on scenic advantages, a 
mere triumph of stage management and capital ; a body, in fact, without 
asoul. But though I am bound to confess that it is a long time before 
you get into the heart of the play and feel it moving, and that the first 
four tableaux are incomparably inferior to the four last in point of interest 
and humanity, still, when that irresistible dramatic shock does come, 
it is given with such force that it carries the play straight to success, 
with the unanimous approval of an easily-moved and deeply-interested 
audience. 

I think I can explain by this very play more directly what I mean 
by the advantages of nature and healthy sentiment, and those who have 
seen the drama cannot fail to notice how laboured seems the action until 
that bold and natural point where the young hero in the convict prison 
is preserved from death by an illiterate fellow who declares that no brazen 
bully shall “kill his pal.” From that moment the situations are true, 
the sentiments healthy; from that moment the drama goes on greased 
wheels. But what has happened before, and how is it that we who look on 
have failed to be impressed with the moral platitudes of the Rev. Joseph 
Darlington, and the method of revenge taken by the injured Mrs. Wal- 
singham? Simply and solely because these two people put forward as 
types of excellence and virtue are inhuman and unnatural to the last 
degree. Mind you it is not requisite to have a play full of good people. 
Black sheep are inseparable from the dramatic flock. Major Randal 
Reckley is as consistent a scoundrel as any transpontine audience would 
desire. Up to a certain point there is a very natural and healthy sym- 
pathy for the woman who has been dishonoured and neglected by an 
apparent hypocrite. But away it all goes—sympathy, nature, and all— 
when this most loving, trusting, and affectionate woman deliberately 
injures an innocent lad in order to revenge herself on his once wicked 
father, and when a Christian clergyman glories in having cast off the 
woman who was an incubus on his life and profession, like a millstone from 
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his neck. Now this is what I venture to say no natural woman would do 
and no honourable man would say. The audience evidently thought so, for 
they fretted under Mrs. Walsingham’s unwomanly behaviour, and they 
shuddered at the worldliness of this didactic clergyman. The whole tone of 
the play changed when nature came, and with interest came healthy 
sentiment and truer tears, The blind and unchanging faith of the 
wretched convict in the wife who left him in prison and sent him no 
letter ; his rough-and-ready defence of the young fellow who had com- 
forted his solitary hours ; the agonised moment when mother, father, and 
lover deny the prodigal son, and tell a falsehood that good may come ; 
the stirring incidents connected with the forlorn hope, and the defence of 
the flag; the manly generous conduct of little Willie Spratley and his 
brother-officers to their “ broken comrade ;”—these are the points where 
there is heart in the play, and it may be taken for granted that without 
heart no play can live. Mr. Paul Meritt and Mr. Augustus Harris are 
fapidly discovering the golden rule that has guided the pens of Charles 
Reade, Dion Boucicault, Wilkie Collins, and all the most popular writers of 
drama or fiction. Believe me it is not cant, or humbug, or claptrap to deal 
in generous sentiment ; it is human, it isnature. The mask of affectation 
and the veneer of cheap satire are torn rudely off when a popular play is 
represented. People don’t want to be told when their hearts and better 
natures are touched ; they feel it. 

Apart from a little indistinctness, which seemed a general fault, the 
actors and actresses did their work remarkably well, and very carefully 
avoided all that excess of diction and gesture, that ranting and raving, 
that are supposed to be inseparable from melodrama. Mr. Augustus 
Harris, in a very difficult and important character, bore himself with 
much modesty, and entered thoroughly into the heart and spirit of the 
play. He isa little solemn in his pathos occasionally, but the part is a 
trying one for a young actor. No need to say how well Miss Litton 
looked, or how gentle was Miss Helen Cresswell, how steady and safe was 
Mr. John Ryder, or how pathetic and artistic Mr. Billington. Mr. Arthur 
Matthison, with his resonant voice and his earnest style, made a capital’ 
Colonel, and Mr. Harry Jackson would make the pit and gallery roar. as 
a Whitechapel Jew, an Irish bogtrotter, or a Scotchman in a kilt. I 
should like to see him as a German Dutchman. But, in good truth, there 
was no opportunity for much acting ; when it was wanted it came from 
Mr. Harry Nicholls, the convict, Miss Louise Willes, who did everything 
that could be done for Mrs. Walsingham, and Miss Caroline Hill, who, “by 
arrangement” (what ariextraordinary phrase !) appears asone of the cheeriest, 
breeziest, tender-hearted little Englishmen who ever buckled on a sword- 
belt and was idolised by his companions. It is just possible that many 
will consider it mere nonsense to talk about the nature of such a play ; 
well, if they go to laugh at it and reduce it to the low level of common- 
place, they cannot fail to be astonished at the scenery of Mr. Julian 
Hicks, and the fine stage pictures of Mr. Henry Emden. The play is 
excellently stage-managed, and in this art we do not require any instruc- 
tion from Germany.—C. 8. 
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KE world knows nothing of its greatest 
men. Mr. R. Mounteney Jephson 
has written a farce. Only think of 
that! All by himself and out of 
his own head he has composed a 
farce—a simple little farce called 
“Our Bungalow,” and he actually 
occupies nine pages and a half of 
the “ Temple Bar Magazine ” to tell 
the public how for three years he 
worried the most popular of all our 
low comedians with business matters 
connected with his “opuscule.” No 
one can doubt Mr. Jephson’s dra- 
matic sincerity. He has written 
novels that are full of theatrical point and meaning, but when he 
writes for the stage he blows his trumpet aloud and concludes with 
a prayer of thanksgiving. Listen to this enthusiastic farce writer, who, 
having contrived one comic situation, and apparently, according to the 
evidence of Mr. Edward Routledge, one comic “sentence,” determines to 
make the situation and sentence into “ A capital farce for Snoole !” 





“T contemplated the task,” says the latest victim of the dramatic 
ring, “‘ without the slightest misgiving. In addition to having had con- 
siderable, and, I may add, world-wide experience as an amateur actor, 
manager, and adapter, I had always felt there were dramatic possibilities 
about me in a higher and more lucrative field. All they wanted was an 
opening. Here it was!” Alas! that so much dramatic ardour should be 
damped, or that Mr. Mounteney Jephson should have thought fit to hold 
up to public ridicule one of the funniest of comedians and the kindest 
of men. It took, apparently, two whole months to compose “ Our 
Bungalow,” and from that moment the life of Mr, J. L. Toole must have 
been a burden to him. The enthusiastic author never, according 
to his own theory, let the comedian alone, He paid him business 
visits, he entertained him at his club, he followed him into society, 
he wanted his approval while, behind his back, he mimicked his 
manner, he went behind the scenes, and in his heart abused 
the theatre because it injured his crush hat, he put an extravagant 
price on his no doubt excellent little farce by asking £100 in 
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advance of fees that might not have exceeded £6, he hoarded up 
the business letters of Mr. J. L. Toole and his business assistant, 
Mr. G. B. Loveday, in order to publish them without permission to do 
so, and he concludes his piteous tale on a most insignificant matter 
with the following appeal to heaven that must bring tears into the eyes 
of the heart-touched public. “Such treatment of a first dramatic effort 
might permanently disgust an author with the stage, and for ever turn 
him aside from the charming field of literature on which he might have 
laboured with distinction to himself and pleasure to his countrymen.” 
Ye gods! but these be noble sentiments from the writer of a hitherto 
unacted farce. “But,” says the devoutly-dramatic Mr. R. Mounteney 
Jephson, “I mean, if God grants me life and health, to write yet many a 
farce and many a comedy, but never, oh never again ‘ A capital farce for 
Snoole !’” 


I have said before that Mr. Jephson is the author of some clever 
novels, and one of them in particular, “ A Red Rag,” would dramatise 
admirably; but as a writer of farces for a modern audience he need not be 
credited with a vast amount of wit. To call Mr. J. L. Toole Mr. Snoole, 
to turn the Folly Theatre into the Jolly Theatre, to transform Mr. Loveday 
into Mr. Daylight, to disguise Mr. Edward Routledge as Mr. E. Wooledge, 
these are instances of profound humour and ingenuity that are sufficiently 
obvious. They might even obtain for him a reputation as a comic writer. 
But the advice that might fairly be tendered to Mr. Jephson is for the 
present to study modesty, and to become a little more acquainted with 
the interior working of a theatre. This gentleman is a type of many who 
may have had “ world-wide experience as an amateur actor, manager, and 
adapter,” but apparently know nothing of the difficulties of management. 
They think they know far more about a manager’s business than the 
manager himself. No doubt Mr. Jephson thought and thinks that his 
farce, called “Our Bungalow,” would, alone and unaided, have drawn 
more money than all Mr. Byron’s comedies and farces put together. He 
seems angry that a three-act play of considerable attraction—‘‘ The Upper 
Crust ”"—was not withdrawn for a one-act farce. During all the time 
that Mr. Toole has had the theatre, when, I ask, could such a farce have 
been acted, for what could it have been substituted, and what play should 
it have displaced? Obviously Mr. Toole knows, or thinks he knows, 
how to manage and make money better than our amateur of “ world-wide 
experience.” If Mr. Toole really thought so well of “Our Bungalow ” as 
is suggested, and imagined it would draw money to his treasury, it would 
have been a very ‘short-sighted policy to postpone this marvellous pro- 
duction. But the inference is that he did not think so much of it as 
Mr. Jephson naturally did. Under all the circumstances Mr. Toole seems 
to have acted with great courtesy and extreme good-nature, and for these 
excellent traits of character he is held up to ridicule by an amateur who 
actually thinks that Mr. Val Prinsep, A.R.A., is a scene painter for farces. 
Mr. Toole may have hinted that Mr. Val Prinsep would good-naturedly 
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supervise an Indian scene so as to secure its accuracy ; he could not have 
said he would paint the scenery. 


Meanwhile to an outside spectator the situation is sufficiently 
interesting. Mr. Toole, according to the version put forward by the 
author of “ Our Bungalow,” has flung away a chance of making a fortune. 
Mr. R. Mounteney Jephson, with the rejected—or rather the neglected— 
farce in his pocket, is offering up prayers for “life and health” to write 
more farces and comedies. The author of “Our Bungalow” has been 
permitted by the editor of the “Temple Bar Magazine ” to give his play 
a valuable preliminary advertisement. Where, then, is the speculator 
prepared to give an opening to “a first dramatic effort,” and to preserve 
in the field of dramatic literature one who wishes to labour “ with dis- 
tinction to himself and pleasure to his countrymen.” For my own part, 
I don’t admire the taste of Mr. Jephson’s protest, nor do I think he has 
behaved very graciously to Mr. Toole ; but whenever “ Our Bungalow” 
is produced I can promise him, at any rate, “‘a rush of one” to see it. 


Mr. Byron’s adaptation of “‘ Michael Strogoff” was first played in the 
provinces on the first of last month, at the Nottingham Theatre Royal, 
and by the company headed by Mr. Charles Dornton—an actor-manager 
well known and highly esteemed in “the provinces.” Mr. Dornton has 
secured the provincial right of the session, and has also secured the use 
of some of the scenery and dresses that distinguished the production at 
the Adelphi. He himself plays the English correspondent, Blunt, with a 
happy imitation of the manner of Mr. Byron, to whose good things he 
gives all necessary incisiveness. Strogoff mére is exceptionally well played 
by Miss Georgina Robertson—one of the clever Robertson family, into 
which, by the way, Mr. Dornton married. Nadia is undertaken by a 
young lady with the nom de guerre of Balfour, who has only been a few 
months on the stage, but who, in addition to an attractive appearance, 
adds evidently considerable aptitude for the profession. By-and-by, I 
anticipate she will make her mark, for she is enthusiastic, sympathetic, 
and painstaking. 


Madame Selina Dolaro is too clever and charming an artist to be 
forgotten by the public, though her visits to England have been fitful. 
On Friday night, 5th August, this accomplished and popular lady gave at 
the Dilettante Club, Argyle Street, Regent Street, a performance of a 
bit of amusing eccentricity, entitled “ Reading a Tragedy,” by W. U. O. C. 
She was assisted by Miss Worth, Messrs. H. St. Maur, W. E. Gregory, 
and Herbert. The success of the entertainment was of course Madame 
Dolaro’s impersonation of the character of the heroine of the piece, 
Edith de Lisle, an actress who mistakes a soaring dramatist for an 
admirer who has, from a course of witnessing her performance at the 
theatre, lost his reason, and has recently escaped from an asylum. 
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Without going into the plot, it will be sufficient to say that great fun 
was produced from the author’s desperate attempts to extract from 
his pocket his roll of manuscript, which the actress imagines to be 
a revolver. I think this situation recalls a well-known French play. 
In the course of the little play an opportunity was given to Madame 
Dolaro of delighting her audience by her rendering of some of her 
favourite songs—one, the brindisi or drinking song from “La Périchole ;” 
the other, ‘La Premiére Feuille”—and at the conclusion of the piece 
the applause was most enthusiastic and prolonged. The pleasure of 
Madame Dolaro’s friends, however, was considerably damped by the 
announcement of her intended return on Tuesday, 9th August, 
by the “City of Richmond,” to America, where she goes to fulfil 
an engagement with M. Defossez, who has concluded arrangements 
with Mr. Andran, composer of “ Olivette,” for the production of 
his (Andran’s) operas in America twelve months before they come 
out in Paris. Madame Dolaro is engaged to create the principal 
characters in these works, for which purpose she lately went over 
to Paris to see Andran, so that he might write the pieces to suit 
her. On her arrival in New York she will open in “La Mascotte,” 
which will be played while the new work, now ready, is rehearsed. 
At the expiration of her engagement with M. Defossez it is Madame 
Dolaro’s intention to start in comedy and the legitimate drama. 
Mr. Carl Rosa has asked Madame Dolaro to come back to London 
to play “Carmen” next season at Her Majesty’s, which engagement 
she has agreed to accept conditionally. 


I hear good accounts from the provinces of a Miss Marie Dorval, who 
is just now enacting the part of Zanetta in Mr. Eldred’s “ Princess of 
Trebizonde” troup. This young lady, who was recently in the chorus of 
one of Mr. Bernard’s “ Cloches de Corneville ” companies, is, I believe, 
of French extraction, and certainly her vocalisation, however derived hy 
her, has all the merits of the best French manner: it reminds me 
particularly of Miss Florence St. John’s. Miss Dorval goes to the Tyne 
Theatre, Newcastle, by-and-bye, for pantomime; but some day or other 
she ought to do much better things. 


Mr. Marlande Clarke, a very able dramatic reciter, intends to give 
two performances of “Hamlet” from the First Quarto (1603), and the 
Second Quarto (1604), apparently with the view of getting a public 
opinion on the interminable dispute in which Mr. F. J. Furnivall is so 
much interested. Whether a very natural prejudice in favour of the 
accepted text will be overturned by the following remarks I cannot say, 
but it is a compliment to Mr. Pinero to be called on to settle so knotty 
and critical a point. Says Mr. Furnivall : “The performance of Quarto 1 
“ will at least show that it isa capital acting play of the right length. On 
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‘* April 16th, 1881, it took two hours and a half to act. The German 
“actors and critics, Edouard and Devrient, on their ‘German Stage and 
‘Family Shakespeare, 1873,’ argued that the action of both the play and 
“the characters was more distinct and logical in Quarto 1 than in Quarto 2. 
“ Quarto 1 brings the pathetic ‘Go to a Nunnery’ scene from Act 3 to 
‘Act 2. That this is the better place for it Mr. Pinero, one of our very best 
‘English craftsmen, agrees with the Devrients.” Who shall decide 
when doctors disagree? On the one hand, Goethe, Knight,’ Staunton, 
Dyce, and Furnivall ; on the other, Tycho Mommsen, Collier, Lloyd, 
and the Cambridge editors. The Gordian knot of this all-important 
controversy is cut suddenly by Mr. A. W. Pinero. 


Mr. W. Davenport Adams, well known to our readers as a constant 
contributor to Tue THEatre, and a great authority on matters dramatic 
and musical, has added to the May Fair Library of Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus a capital little book called “ Quips and Quiddities.” It isa 
comic commonplace book full of good jokes and neat epigrams, and it has 
one great advantage—it is capitally indexed. 


Mr. Davenport Adams has recently dedicated an acrostic sonnet to 
Madge Robertson (Mrs, Kendal), and here it is : 


“Mark you yon eager throng who gaze and glow, 
All fired with keen delight—as pastures fair, 
Dowered with sunshine in the midday air, 
Gleam in the presence of the god they know? 
Each lip is tremulous with rapture : lo ! 
Round mouth of maid the laughing circles fare, 
Or break on whitened beards or boy-cheeks bare ; 
By one soft smile all smiles are set in flow ! 
Erewhile, perchance, sad sorrow had its place, 
Revealing pensive brows, and fraught with fears. 
This fair one to her magic hath no bound : 
Sweet Rosalind enchants us by her grace, 
Or proud Pauline our pity gains by tears— 
No dearer Queen of Art the whole world round !” 


On July 16th, Miss Linda Dietz concluded her first provincial tour 
with “A Wild Love”—the English version of the drama which Frau von 
Hillern has constructed on the basis of her romance, “Die Geier-Wally.” 
This drama is being successfully acted in Germany, and the English 
version has been no less successful in the British provinces, At Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow it made an especially good impression—so good a one 
indeed, that Miss Dietz will make it a permanent portion of her répertoire, 
and eventually introduce it to a London audience. Previous to that, 
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however, the piece, which is at present a literal translation from the 
German, will be edited by an English playwright—Mr. H. A. Jones, 
to wit—who will no doubt prune down some little redundancies and 
trivialities of expression. It is to be hoped, however, he will not deal 
too severely with the play. It would be a great mistake to pare it down 
to the proportions of a Surrey melodrama. At present one of its most 
attractive qualities is its freshness. Based on a popular Tyrolese story, 
it is Tyrolese to the backbone. Human nature is, of course, human 
nature everywhere, but it is modified by race, by long custom, and by 
climatic influences, and “A Wild Love,” full as it is of elemental passion, 
is nevertheless most remarkable as a picture of Tyrolese life and character. 
Especially remarkable is it for introducing to us a heroine of peculiarly 
uncommon mould. Eagle-Wally isy indeed, as Lady Wallace describes 
her: “ With the strength and courage of a man, she combines a true 
‘woman’s tenderness towards the weak and suffering. In her fiery nature 
the powers of good and evil wrestle for mastery on a grand scale, and, 
through much sin and suffering, the good ultimately prevails. If her 
steadfast purpose does in the end meet with its reward, it is not till her 
wayward passionate self-will has been chastened and ‘carved out by the 
will of God.’” Eagle-Wally is, of course, the mainstay of the piece, but 
her story is of such a nature that it falls naturally into dramatic form, 
and again I hope that the adapter will not meddle too greatly with his 
original. Let the lines of the romance be followed as closely as possible, 
and especially let the revelation in the last act be allowed to come as it 
does at present, like a thunderbolt of surprise. Miss Dietz, I think, 
should carve a reputation out of her representation of this heroine. 
Hitherto she has not had much chance of showing what she could do in 
characters requiring the exhibition of passion and pathos. I suppose 
that Marcelle in “ Les Bourgeois de Pont-Arcy” is the strongest part of 
this sort that, until recently, she has been called upon to play. But in 
Eagle-Wally we have a rdle worthy of Mrs. Kendal in her present fine 
maturity of style, and Mrs, Kendal is the only artist whom I can fancy 
rivalling Miss Dietz in this most effective and affecting part. For 
myself, I don’t desire to see it played more powerfully than Miss Dietz 
plays it. Her performance seems to me entirely adequate. The various 
phases of feeling through which Eagle-Wally has to pass—from the 
agonies of misprised love to those of despair and of remorse—are repre- 
sented by her with a natural art which is as noticeable in her by-play and 
facial expression as in her tones and movements. She is, for the time, 
the character she represents. What may be the fate of “A Wild 
Love” after revision I do not know, but, as it stands, and with Miss Dietz 
as the heroine, it is as impressive a drama as I have seen—admirable in 
its freshness, and effective in the strength of human interest with which 
it is endowed. 


After a month’s holiday-making in Spain, where, it is shrewdly 
believed, he went to perfect his accent as the Sad Dog in “ Little Don 
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Cesar,” Mr. Edward Terry began his provincial tour for 1881 at 
Nottingham, on July 4th, appearing in “ Weak Woman” and the 
Byronic burlesque above alluded to. He went, in the following week, 
to Cork, and in the following weeks again to Dublin, Belfast, and 
Manchester. He is now in Scotland. His répertoire, besides the pieces 
mentioned, includes “The Forty Thieves” and a new comedy by 
Mr. Byron, endowed with the happy title of “New Brooms.” This 
was produced for the first time at Dublin, and proved a decided popular 
success, Mr. Terry himself making an especial hit in it. Mr. Terry’s 
company is not especially strong so far as the male element 
is concerned; Mr. H. C. Sidney having scarcely enough distinction 
for jeune premier, and Mr. M. Kinghorne being a somewhat 
business-like comedian. But the ladies are one and all acceptable, 
including, as they do, the sprightly Miss Lilian Francis (who goes to 
Brighton at Christmas), the vivacious Miss Katie Ryan (who goes to 
Bristol for pantomime), the charming Miss Rose St. George (who is 
booked for Nottingham), and the always capable Miss Maria Jones. 


Professor Stuart Blackie has written an ode to Walter Bentley, 
tragedian, on witnessing his classical impersonation of Hamlet : 


“ Bless thee, brave youth ! thou hast thy strength addressed 
To a bold venture, where not all may win, 
But all may try, and all may do their best ; 
And all will better and who best begin. 
There are who deem thy noble art a sin, 
And thee a sinner of most red display ; 
Men who, with ban and damnatory din, 
Usurp the general ear, and bar the way 
Against all equal audience. But not God 
Hath priests for prompters to invade the will 
With sharp reproof alone and chastening rod ; 
He speaks with many mouths, and loves the skill, 
By living pictures of the player’s art, 
To hold the charméd eye, and lead the captive heart.” 


I expressed last month my regret that the Irving Club performance 
on behalf of University College Hospital would be too late for notice in 
the Summer Number of this magazine. The date chosen, July 14th, was 
a somewhat unfortunate one. The season was then practically over, and 
the heat at the time was intense. To these two causes must be attributed 
the fact that the attendance was by no means so large as might have been 
expected. Those, however, who were present had the pleasure of seeing 
some excellent acting. The first act of “ A Scrap of Paper,” which was 
the piece of the evening, seemed to drag a little, perhaps owing to 
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nervousness on the part of the performers, but the second and third acts 
were capitally played. In the part of Suzanne de Ruyeville, Miss Zoe 
Bland made a success which, though very marked, was by no means 
unexpected by those who had previously had opportunities of seeing her 
act. The character suits her admirably, and the fact that she roused an 
audience to hearty laughter and applause on the hottest night save one 
of this exceptionally hot summer is perhaps the best proof that can be 
given that she did justice to it. Mrs. Melton was very good indeed as 
Mademoiselle Zenobie ; Miss Ffennell was Mathilde ; and Miss Minnie 
Rotchley a not too refined Louise. Mr. H. D. Shepard gave a most 
intelligent performance of Prosper Couramont—a performance which 
wanted only more animation to make it one of exceptional merit. Mr. 
C. Wood was good as the Baron, and Mr. F. J. Lowe was an excellent 
Brisemouche. Other parts were filled by Messrs. C. R. Maddox, F. A. 
Hahn, and H. Fawcett ; Mrs. Vircash, and Mrs. Howard. Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson’s comedy was preceded by the one-act play, “ Awaking.” Ido 
not think “ Awaking” is a suitable piece for amateurs to attempt, but it 
is fair to add that on this occasion Mr. Raymond Roumieu gave a careful 
and conscientious performance of the chief part in it, and was well 
supported by Messrs. E. Williams, R. Halket, and Miss Ffennell, and in 
particular by Miss Florence Worth, whose acting continues to show 
great and rapid improvement. The stage-management, as usual with the 
Irving Club, was first-rate, and was in the hands of the Club’s profes- 
sional stage-manager, Mr. Robert Markby. Mr. Markby is one of the 
most successful “ coaches” of amateurs, and it may not be out of place 
here to recall the fact that it was under his direction that there were 
given at the Gaiety in May those Shakespearian matinées which led to 
Mr. John Child, Vice-President and till lately “leading man” of the 
Irving Club, being engaged by Mr. Henry Irving as a member of the 
Lyceum Company, and to play such parts as Othello, Horatio, and 
Antonio. 


The Croydon Histrionic Society give their first performance of the 
season on Monday, September 5th, at the Croydon Theatre, when they 
will produce “ London Assurance” and “ Up to Town.” 


I happened to be passing through Edinburgh the other day, and, 
naturally enough, spent the evening at the Theatre Royal, a beautiful 
theatre, where plays are admirably mounted and a high tone prevails in 
all that is attempted. I was lucky enough to see “ Rob Roy,” with 
Mr. J. B. Howard in the character, with which—in Scotland—the name 
of Tom Powrie has been so long associated. Mr. Howard, as manager 
and actor, is a thorough fayourite with the Edinburgh public, and, 
remembering him as [ do, in the old Drury Lane days when Chatterton 
was at the helm, I can only say that the “ Modern Athens” has gained 
what we have lost—a sound, vigorous, manly, and very capable actor. 
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“Rob Roy,” as played at Edinburgh, contains all the old songs and 
choruses, so that those who go to see it have the benefit of a concert as 
well as a play. At the conclusion of the successful run of “ Rob Roy,” 
Mr. J. B. Howard started his season of stars and popular successes with 
Mr. D’Oyley Carte’s ‘“‘ Patience” company. The visit of Mr. Henry 
Irving to Edinburgh is eagerly anticipated. He has passed through the 
city recently, and been the guest of Mr. Howard on his way to rest 
quietly at Oban—that Ultima Thule of all Scottish tourists, where 
visitors pour in daily, and accommodation is at a premium. 


Whilst in Scotland I heard much of the success of Mr. David James, 
who had been acting at Edinburgh, Greenock, and Glasgow, and astonish- 
ing those playgoers who had not made themselves acquainted with the 
versatility, humour, strength, and pathos of this excellent comedian. 
The Scotch know a good thing when they find it, and the visit of 
Mr. David James has secured him many loyal friends. Little did I 
dream this clever actor was at Greenock one summer night in August 
when I turned my eyes from the distant lights of this busy city and 
revelled in the bold and defiant scenery that has inspired Colin Hunter 
with pictures of Gareloch Head, and has been faithfully preserved on the 
noble canvases of Dr. Blatherwick, of Helensburgh, the possessor of a 
treasured little home of art in this picturesque and romantic district. 


Mr. Lytton Sothern made his welcome reappearance in town on 
August 13th, at the Criterion Theatre, when he acted, with his customary 
care and spirit, Tom Conyers, in Mr. F. W. Broughton’s charming 
comedietta, “‘ Withered Leaves.” The heroine, May Rivers, was on this 
occasion delightfully played by Miss Florence Harrington, who gave a 
natural, graceful, and sympathetic performance. 


The Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool, re-built and re-decorated from 
the old Amphitheatre, will be opened on September 10th, with a 
performance of “The Lancashire Witches” first produced at the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester, October 20th, 1879; libretto by R. T. Gunton; 
music by F. Stanislaus. The cast will include Madame Cave-Ashton, 
Miss Alice Aynsley Cook, Miss Carrie Braham, Miss Constance Loseby, 
Mr. Furneaux Cook, and Mr. Aynsley Cook. The manager is Mr. 
R. B. Bainbridge, of the Theatre Royal, Manchester, and the proprietor, 
David Radcliffe, Esq., J.P., has spared no expense to make the theatre 
one of the handsomest and best in the kingdom. 





Why does not some far-seeing impresario look after Mdlle. Redoubté, 
a singer of great purity and an actress of rare charm, who has recently 
appeared with distinguished success at Boulogne-on-Sea? Some people 
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imagine that the opera is not worth listening to unless your stall costs 
you twenty-five shillings, but for three francs at Boulogne I heard “‘ Faust” 
with very great pleasure indeed. Except by Madame Nilsson, I have 
never seen Marguerite so well acted as by Mdlle. Redoubté. She entered 
heart and soul into the poetry of the play, and reminded me in her acting 
not a little of that unrivalled genius—Aimée Desclée. 


Mr. J. L. Toole has been spending his short holiday at Boulogne, 
Ostend, and the popular towns in Holland. Mr. Thomas Thorne looked 
in at Boulogne on his way to St. Moritz and the Engadine, where he has 
been walking incessantly. 


Recently there passed away an amiable, ambitious, but, unhappily, an 
unfortunate man, who for many years was connected with the drama 
as a publisher and printer, and who, in his humble way, had its interests 
sincerely at heart. I allude to George Maddick, who, when he was in 
health and strength, gave many a struggling man a lift; unselfishly 
thrusting others to the front whilst fate dragged him behind ; and who 
faced a terrible end of acute agony cheerfully, and almost without a 
murmur, lest those about him should suffer for his sake. I have just been 
informed that George Maddick’s eldest daughter—an amiable, devoted, 
and accomplished young lady—is left, with her sisters, in a very sad 
condition, totally unprovided for, and naturally unable to make a start 
in life without some assistance. It is but a little these girls want to 
relieve them from a great sorrow; and I am asked to state the case in 
order that those who knew George Maddick may have an opportunity of 
remembering his innocent and industrious children. I am promised 
several small subscriptions, if only a start is made; and though it is but 
a humble one, THz ToeatrE Magazine will give £5 to the “ Maddick 
Fund,” in the hope that others will charitably view a deserving and 
distressing case. 


A remarkably clever adaptation, by Mr. Charles Marsham Rae, of 
Henri Meilhac’s “ Suzanne ” (the original of Mr. James Mortimer's “Two 
Old Boys,” produced at the Court Theatre last December), was played for 
the first time at the Theatre Royal, Nottingham, on Monday, May the 9th, 
1881, with the following cast : 


General Dennistoun ... Mer. Cuas. Ketry. | Lionel Fortescue ... Mer. S. Cuanreris, 
William Dennistoun ... Ma. J.C. Coopss. | Beatrice Seymour .., Muss F. Tzrry. 


The “ St. John’s Dramatic Society,” of Salford, Manchester, gave an 
entertainment in their hall on the 5thof July. The programme consisted 
of “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” and “ To Paris and Back for Five Pounds,” and 
the manner in which both pieces were placed on the stage reflected the 
greatest credit on the management, whilst the acting was really excellent. 
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The hypocritical Pecksniff found a capital representative in Mr. J. Booth, 
and Mr. E. Beswick gave a carefully studied rendering of the character 
of Martin Chuzzlewit. The Society may be congratulated on possessing 
so clever and versatile an actor as Mr. R. Dobson, whose Tom Pinch 

could hardly be excelled. Mr. L. Mossum was very. successful as the 
Bailey. Miss E. Dillon as Mercy, and Miss E. A. Markland as Charity, 
looked pretty and acted charmingly, while Miss Kearney and Miss Foden 

were very effective in their respective parts. 


PERPLEXITY. 
He. 


It might have been! yes, bitter thought ! 
Had youth but known what age has seen ; 
Had youth but learned what age has taught ; 
It might have been! it might have been ! 


SHE. 


Think deeper, and the cloud will rise, 
For, though obscured, yet not unseen, 
Some little grace within thee lies, 
And even that might not have been. 


It may be interesting to know the value of musical stars some forty 
odd years ago now that managers are in dispute with the public as to the 
proper charges for stalls at opera and theatre. The following letter is in 
existence, and it tells its own story : 

“‘ CAMBRIDGE, July 6, 1835. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am desired by Mr. Sergeant Frere to communicate to 
you, as the treasurer of the present musical festival, that, as Mdlle. Grisi and 
Signor Lablache may depart for London immediately after the concert 
this evening, or at all events early to-morrow morning, it will be desirable 
to pay to them during the concert this evening the following sums: 


Mdlle. Grisi, £105. 
Signor Lablache, £63, 


Signor Rubini’s engagement for both concerts terminates to-morrow 
evening; his terms are £84. 
“T am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
“ Georce Smarr.” 


I clip the following amusing anecdote from the “ New York Spirit of 
the Times,” one of the best written and most amusing papers on the 
other side of the Atlantic, always well informed, and taking a keen 
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interest in all that concerns the English stage, and now fairly established 
as a connecting link between American and English dramatic art : 


“His Majesty the King of Siam was so well pleased with the 
description of his country in ‘The Boy Travellers in Siam and Java,’ by 
Col. T. W. Knox, published last year by Harper Brothers, that he sent 
to its author the diploma and decoration to create him a knight of ‘The 
Most Exalted Order of the White Elephant.’ A Philadelphia paper 
mentioned this incident with jocular comment. The paragraph fell 
under the eye of an enterprising showman, and the following genuine 
correspondence, by telegraph, ensued : 


PHILADELPHIA, March 23. 
Cot. Tos. W. Knox, Lotos Club, New York.—What will you take for your 
white elephant? Name lowest price. Answer me at Columbia House, Philadelphia. 
Cuas. H. Day, Agt. Forepaugh Menagerie. 


New York, March 23. 
Cuas. H. Day, Columbia House, Phila.—My white elephant is not for sale, but 
I should be pleased to show it to you. THos. W. Knox. 


‘ PaitaDELraia, March 23. 
Cor. Toos. W. Knox.—Could Mr. Forepaugh arrange to exhibit him here and 
around the country for a fair price? Could give your books an enormous sale 
through our advertisements and the exhibition. We advertise enormously. 


Cuas. H. Day. 


New York, March 23. 
Cas. H. Day.—Am afraid my white elephant is too small and delicate for 
public exhibition. THos, W. Knox, 


PHILADELPHIA, March 23. 


Cot, Tuos. W. Knox.—How large is your white elephant, and how was he 
brought from Siam ? Cuas. H. Day. 


New York, March 238. 

Cuas. H. Day.—Including velvet-lined case of morocco leather, it weighs about 

an ounce andahalf. Came in a registered letter from General Halderman, United 
States Consul at Bangkok. THos. W. Knox. 


“The enterprising showman discovered on receipt of this last telegram 

- that he had been sold ; promptly acknowledged the same, and offered to 

send the author of ‘The Boy Travellers’ all the tickets he might desire 

for himself and friends to see the great menagerie whenever it should 
appear in New York.” 8 


“Call that a kind man,” said an actor speaking of an absent acquaint- 
ance; “a man who is away from his family, and never sends them a 
farthing! Call that kindness?” “ Yes,” replied Douglas Jerrold, smiling, 
“unremitting kindness !” 
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“ PRESH WOODS AND PASTURES NEW.” 


‘\ANTED a lodge, not exactly in 
= some great wilderness, nor where 
there is “ boundless contiguity 
of shade,” but amidst hill and 
dale, woodland and glade, where 
one may sit and listen to the 
song of the nightingale after a 
nice little dinner, or hear the 
kingfisher’s pipe while we con- 
tentedly puff at our own, or 
open a cool and refreshing bottle 
while the woodpocker is “ tap- 
ping the hollow beech tree.” 
Such a retreat is really to be 
found within forty minutes’ 
agreeable railway journey from 
the Liverpool Station of the 
Great Eastern Railway, and the 
name of the happy resort is the Royal Forest Hotel, Chingford, a place, 
as its name implies (for ching is only the old way of spelling king), once 
a royal residence and famous as such till the days of Queen Bess, whose 
. hunting lodge joins the hotel, and is (at our pace) just seven minutes’ 
walk from the Chingford Station, to and from which, by-the-bye, there 
are a dozen or so of trains every day. Really, when one has got a little 
tired of those eight hot and scrambly hours by the sea-side, or has become 
rather blasé of Brighton, or suffers from the malaise of Margate jetty and 
the inevitable result of meeting everybody this morning who was bidding 
us good-bye yesterday afternoon, a sojourn amidst some of the loveliest 
woodland scenery in Europe, with the fresh cool pure air from the high 
wooded hills, or a ramble in the glades of Fairmead, beneath the shelter 
of grand old oaks, beeches, and hornbeam of the Monk’s Wood or in the 
vicinity of Boadicea’s Camp, is a change not to be neglected. And the 
hotel itself is, so to speak, a sight, though it by no means costs a sight of 
money to stay there. No matter which of the sixty rooms of that 
quaint modern Elizabethan structure one occupies, nor whether one 
chooses the wsthetic, the Dutch, the Spanish, the Japanese, the Indian, 
or either of the other surprisingly illustrative “ salles” for a snug little 
dinner party or as a private sitting-room, the whole place is an agreeable 
variety of hotel experience, From the pleasant coffee-room table d’héte 
dinner, at separate tables, to the more sumptuous symposium of the 
Elizabethan Banqueting Room, or the Masonic Hall on the occasion of a 
civic festival or an anniversary celebration, the whole place may be said 
to present a new feature in that hotel life which the proprietors of this 
place have shown may be made piquant and attractive. The pleasure of 
a quiet stay at the Royal Forest Hotel, with a series of short excursions, 
either drives, or, what’s better, easy strolling walks to the points of 
attraction of which Chingford is the centre, is one to which people 
wearied and jaded with a heavy season’s work and yet wanting for the 
present only a brief or prefatory holiday that will “ pull them together,” 
can scarcely be over-estimated. ‘ Crede experto |!” 






































